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BY MARY E. COMSTOCK, 


CHAPTER I. 

OCTOR NICHOLSON rose and parted the 
heavy curtains, and looked out into the 
winter starlight, whose pale glory was giving 
place to dawn. He touched the warm, firm 
fabric of the crimson hangings, and stood silent, 
with earnest, intent expression in the deep eyes, 
that seemed gazing into far off regions beyond 
the distant hills. Standing thus, he ran his 
fingers through his hair at measured intervals, 
giving himself a most peculiar appearance, 
which was lost to the world, or would have 
been had there been no deputized chronicler to 
suggest the effect to the imagination. With 
the rapt look uncrossed by other expression, the 


doctor stood long, and watched the flecks of 


rose color appearing in the east, till suddenly 
he strode from window to window—there were 
four in the room—and flung back the drapery 
wide and high. 

The early light came stealing in, making a 
gray twilight, in which objects were more and 
more easily discerned in the spacious room. 
Doctor Nicholson went from object to object, 
touched the elegant vases on the mantel, 
nodded; touched the handsomely carved bed- 
stead, murmured, “ rosewood ;” looked down at 
the dimly seen design of vines and flowers on 
the carpet, and whispered, “velvet;” and so 
passed quickly from article to article around 
the room. One thing he did not touch, did not 
look at. He paused before the fine old paint- 
ing he had received in a collection ordered 
from Florence, but he did not glance toward 


the portrait that hung over his bed. It was ( 


the picture of a young and very lovely woman. 
So life-like was the expression, that, assuming 


ceedings on the part of the swift-moving, mut- 
tering, portly, old gentleman, with plentiful 
iron-gray hair so unusually and alarmingly 
bestowed. Soft tones, with least possible spice 
of amusement in them, might have said—- 
“Doctor Nicholson, luxurious lover of nine 
o’clock breakfasts, are you not slightly de- 
mented this stinging, cold morning, with the 
thermometer at fifteen degrees below zero?” 
But whatever might have been said, the por- 
trait kept quiet, and watched him with the 
heavenly, smiling eyes that had belonged to 
his young wife of a year—eyes that had never 
seen a fault in him, and that had followed him 
lovingly about the room, and guardingly when 
he slept, for twenty years and more. They 
did not reproach him or look wonderingly now. 
The room was growing brighter every mo- 
ment. The doctor paused before an east win- 
dow again. Crimson light with tinge of gold 
was making the mountain-topsglorious. Higher 
and higher, in gorgeous preparation, rose the 
majestic brilliance, till spirit as well as eye 
waited in mute fascination of expectation. The 
doctor knelt as he looked; then watched mutely, 
as gloriously, serenely, the god of day ascended. 
Presently the doctor bowed his face in his 
hands, and tears trickled through his fingers. 
Then he rose and laid himself down on his 
couch, and slept peacefully as a little child till 
Simon tapped at his door with warm water. 
The breakfast-room was very pleasant, as the 
doctor and his two nieces, Louise and Jenny, 
sat down with good Mrs. Inkerman to the well- 
appointed table. Maude was always late. 
The doctor helped Louise to syrup on her 
fish-ball, and passed his cup to Mrs. Inkerman 


the original to have had right of remoustrance, ‘ for coffee while it was yet filled with the un- 
one need not have felt astonished had the sweet ) tasted beverage. 

lips, that yet had a trick of archness, parted in 
quiet expostulation at these rather erratic pro- 





“Tm afraid you are not well this morning, 


are you, unkey ?” asked Jenny, when he com- 
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mented on the niceness of the fricassee, no such 
dish being on the table. 
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“ Rather an evidence of insanity that,” spoke 
Hall, smile and eye saying more than lip, how- 


“Well? Very well, my dear, bless you. ¢ ever. 


Had a dream!’ winking very fast; “had a 
dream !” 

“What did you dream, Uncle Clement?” 

“What is it? Yes, ah! yes, had a dream; 
couldn’t say ; that is, only a dream, you know.” 

Louise laid down her fork and looked mysti- 
fied. 

The doctor ate hurriedly, and begged to be ex- 
cused. He proceeded down-town very rapidly, 
they noticed, for him, who usually walked 
leisurely, and sociably looked for a friend to 
bear him company. 

“Uncle gone, and never waited to give me 
my scolding!” exclaimed Maude regretfully, 
appearing at the moment. 

“J don’t think unkey is well this morning,” 
said Jenny. 

“The coffee was not to his mind, and he 
wished for fricassee. I am sure that was it,” 
said Mrs. Inkerman; “though, to ke sure, I 
don’t mind ever seeing him take anything just 
so these twenty years and more I’ve ordered 
his meals for him,” and the good lady’s cap- 
strings trembled visibly. 

‘But uncle hadn’t tasted his cup when he 
asked for more, and he drank every bit of it,” 
suid Lou, leaning forward to look into the 
deptis of the china as she spoke. “The cutlet 
was so nice, I really think he thought it fricas- 
see. He is a little troubled about something. 
Maybe he ate oysters last night, and had ugly 
dreams. He’ll walk it off.” 

“Ti’s dreadfully dull without him!” said 
Maude. 

“Complimentary! Ishall leave!’ and Lou’s 
tall figure rose to more than usual height in 
mock dignity. 

Hall Underwood, according to not infrequent 
habit, dropped in during the evening. 

“ Hall, whatever has possessed unkey to-day 
I don’t know,” confided Maude. “ He has had 
the strangest freak all day. It began at break- 
fast. He helped everything wrong, and rushed 
off down-town before I got down to the table, 
Iie always waits for me—always till this dread- 
ful morning. When he came back, he shut 
himself up in the library, withont saying a 
word to anybody. I went in, and he had got 
down all the medical works and tumbled them 
about, and was walking up and down repeating 
medical phrases, coming back every few min- 
utes to consult some book. Hasn’t looked at 
them before in years. Never spoke to me; 
didn’t mind me more than he would a fly !” 
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Maude was too engrossed with her narration 
to mind the words or the eyes, 

“At length I interrupted him,” she con- 
tinued. “I went up to him and said—‘ Uncle, 
what is the matter ?’ 

“Matter? None that I know of, he said, 
and he looked at me in such a strange, absent 
way. ‘And yet there is a great deal of matter, 
too,’ and his tone was quick and troubled again, 

“But do tell me, are you sick, Uncle Clem- 
ent?’ IJ said. 

“*Not the least, my pet-trouble,’ 

- “Well, what does make you act so?’ I said. 

“T had gone to the other side of the room, 
and he came up to the grate where I was stand- 
ing and stirred the coals. ‘I had a dream, 
little Maude—I had a dream!’ And now you 
will think I’m foolish, Hall, but Uncle Clem- 
ent really did look beautiful out of his eyes, 
That was all he told me, Hall. Do you think 
he is going to die?” 

“JT don’t think that being absent-minded and 
reading medical works are important signs of 
very sudden demise,” said the young man, his 
thought evidently more engrossed with the nar- 
rator than with the narration he had just been 
listening to. ‘ People of your uncle’s age are 
apt to take up whims and fancies. Perhaps 
Doctor Nicholson is going to take up the prac- 
tice of medicine again. Maybe he thinks he 
has dreamed out some discovery.” 

“But I have not told you all,” resumed 
Maude. “This afternoon he came in where 
Louise and I were sitting, and walked about 
the room in the strangest manner; asked Louise 
what sum she supposed would cover the ex- 
pense of the lace curtains; went about touching 
everything—the velvet of the chairs, the carv- 
ing on the piano, even the statuettes and pic- 
tures. I declare I felt queer, and so, I think, 
did Louise, though she makes believe to me 
that she thinks it is nothing. At last he came 
up and stood regarding us. Hespoke to Louise 
first. 

“ «What are you doing, Louise?’ 

“A bit of embroidery, uncle. Why? 

“Nothing, nothing; I was only thinking. 
And you, little Maude? 

“He always calls me little Maude. 

“Well, uncle, I was reading that new story 


Mrs. Corning brought over to us. I don’t think . 


it is very interesting.’ 
“He looked right at me. 
are you happy ?” 


‘Little Maude, 
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“«Why, yes, I think so. . I should be if you 
would only act like yourself, dear Uncle Clem- 
ent,’ I said, ready to cry, he looked so queer. 

“¢Well, well, I don’t know but I am a little 
absent to-day—just a little absent,’ he said. 
Then he took a newspaper and sat down in his 
easy-chair quite in a rational way. 

“Just before tea, however, he began again. 
‘Girls, you have finished your education, hayn’t 
you?” 

“Thanks to you, uncle, we have, I believe,’ 
said Louise; ‘only Maude’s music,’ 

“Well, you’ve all finished your education, 
now what are you going to do?’ 

“ Jenny was just coming into the room as he 
spoke. His manner was so peculiar, it checked 
her, and tears came to her eyes, Jenny is so 
sensitive, you know. No one spoke. 

“‘T mean,’ said uncle, ‘are you as happy as 
Ican make you? Is there anything else you 
would like todo? What are you doing, any- 
way? How do you live?” 

“Live with you, uncle, principally,’ I re- 
turned, for I knew Jenny couldn’t speak, and 
Louise wasn’t ready. ‘It don’t seem like liv- 
ing, really, when you go away, at all events. 
We do just as do other young ladies who have 
pleasant homes, I suppose. We receive and 
return calls, go to the dressmaker’s, read some, 
and practice, write letters, and all such things 
generally. What do you want us to do, Uncle 
Clement ?’ ” 

Here Maude blushed, and did not add in her 
rather minute narrative that Louise gave an 
addendum as to what it seemed likely she, 
Maude, was bidding fair to do one of these 
days if Hall Underwood continued his visits. 
She only glanced around in a hurried manner, 
and resumed quickly, as if to stifle the recollec- 
tion, 

“Uncle walked right up to Jenny then, and 
took some work she was busy with out of her 
hands. 

“*What’s this?’ said he, and he shook out 
the soft merino folds she had been working on. 
‘A child’s dress! Why, what in the world?’ 

““QOh! nothing, uncle,’ said Jenny ; ‘ please 
don’t’ and then laughing. ‘Cook’s sister has 
been burnt out, and I was only helping a little; 
one of my dresses cut over for the little girl.’ 

“Uncle started off in such a funny little trot 
all around the room, so strange. 

“‘Good! I like that! he said. ‘That does 
me good—helping a little—bless the child? 
and then he went right off up-stairs, and didn’t 
come down till we had waited tea a long time. 

“What do you think, Hall? You know 
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uncle is not usually queer or abrupt one 
bit.” 

The young man looked non-committal. 

“Did you ever see him so before?” he asked. 

“Never; nor did anybody else. Mrs. Inker- 
man has known him from a boy, and she never 
did.” 

“Insanity in the family, perhaps. Bad in- 
vestments; or possibly the old gentleman thinks 
of hymeneal bands again. Bad for the young 
ladies in that case!” were suggestions that flit- 
ted vaguely through the young man’s mind, 
but none of them found expression to the wee 
creature so full of solicitude at his side. “ Ec- 
centricities of men of his years,” and kindred 
phrases, served as material for answer. 

Crowding his hat down over his eyes, pass- 
ing through the streets that night, Hall Under- 
wood mentally soliloquized : 

‘Business trouble! Looks like it! Every- 
body always thought him rich asa Jew. Hasn’t 
got any business, either, except to take care of 
his property, all snugly invested. Something 
may have burst up, however. Or maybe the 
old gentleman isn’t well, and is going to make 
his will—enough to make a man feel queer 
and shaky. Little Maude, everybody knows,, 
is his heart’s delight.” A shrewd smile sat on 
the young man’s lips. “TI had some thoughts 
to-night of sounding the depths of that young 
lady’s regard for me. She’s never given me a 
real sign yet, only a few blushes, though I’ve 
gone more than once to the very verge of a 
declaration. Miss Maude has either a very 
proud little heart, or else she doesn’t care a fig 
for me. I can usually tell what a lady thinks 
of me, but I have known the doctor and. the 
young ladies so long, and am on such easy foot- 
ing there as a family friend, really I can’t tell 
how we do stand. Should have committed my- 
self to-night had it not been for this freak of 
the doctor’s. Very opportune. The old gent 
may take to insanity, and sink his funds in the 
endowment of a college, or some such thing. 
Little Maude’s a jewel, but—well, there’s Miss 
Marjory we know has wealth already in her 
own right, and she dotes on me. Hall Under- 
wood, don’t be rash, my boy.. Wait and see.” 


CHAPTER IT. 

The next morning the doctor was: only more 
silent than usual, while the young ladies,_ be- 
tween breaking their eggs and buttering muf- 
fins, discussed the duty of afternoon calls. 

“T hate to go to Mrs. Verner’s, much as I 
want to see Agnes,” said Louise. “Elegant as 
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Mrs. Verner’s rooms are, I always feel op- 
pressed in them. Madam always looks as 
though she were criticizing everything being 
said, and I just long to ask Aggie to take me 
up to her room, and let me hold her in my 
arms as I used to at the old seminary, and talk 
to my heart’s content. It is impossible to get 
at Aggie in the down-stairs atmosphere of Mrs. 
Verner’s rooms, and I never meet her out.” 

Maude laughed merrily. “The idea of you, 
Louise, being infected by any atmosphere, with 
all your address and self-possession !” 

“TJ didn’t suppose you knew anything about 
such things, Lou,” said Jenny; “I thought I 
appropriated all such susceptibilities for the 
family.” 

“T went up into Aggie’s room once,” said 
Maude. “Tore my dress at the party, and 
Aggie took me up to mend it. I think you’d 
be surprised at the atmosphere, as you call it, 
of her apartment; the most Quaker-like little 
room you ever knew—more than that, shabby ! 
and the rest of the house is so recherche! 
Away up in the attic, too, it was—a mere corner 
of a place.” 

“And to think that Aggie might live like 
the little princess that she looks!” subjoined 
I.ou. “Susie Hammond says Aggie’s Uncle 
Roe left her a snug little competence, and 
Aggie won’t touch a penny of it for herself. 
Her sister married unfortunately, and the 
family are in very straitened circumstances, 
and Aggie is educating the children with her 
own yearly allowance. Meantime, she accepts 
this equivocal position with this disagreeable 
great-aunt.of hers, makes her caps, takes care 
of .her .in .her headaches, pets her foibles, and 
comes and goes.at her bidding, instead of being 
quite her own mistress, as she might. It must 
be hard for Aggie, for, despite her fine manner, 
Mrs. Verner is .a.narrow-minded, domineering 
person, and Aggie is at heart a most inde- 
pendent little’ puss. Sue got indignant that 
Aggie would submit to Mrs. Verner’s treatment 
on one .oceasion, and told her so. What do 
you think Aggie said ?” 

“T can’t imagine, I’m sure.” 

“Sue said her eyes were so bright with a 
sudden light, that, if it hadn’t been for a great 
softness in them, she couldn’t have borne to 
meet them, and she just said, ‘ But think, dear, 
of sister Sid and those children! It’s easy for 
love’s sake.’ Sid thinks she’s happy there, 
and doesn’t need what she Jets them have. If 
Aggie should teach, she would understand at 
once, and nothing would induce her to accept.” 


” 


The doctor, who, to all appearance, had been ‘ 
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wholly intent on mutton-chops and coffee, sat 
suddenly erect as Lou, finishing her last sen. 
tenee and her breakfast together, folded her 
napkin and leaned back in her chair. 

“Will you introduce me to that young 
lady ?” 

The doctor asked the question much as he 
might have asked, “ Will you fight a duel with 
me?” 

Jenny positively changed color, and flashed 
an anxious glance at Lou. 

That young lady responded in her usual 
calm, matter-of-fact way. “Certainly, uncle, 
with pleasure.” 

And Maude struck in—“Go with us to call 
this afternoon, Uncle Clement.” 

“At what hour shall I wait upon you?” in 
official style of interrogation. 

The hour was named. 

“Take me up at Ketchum’s,” said the doctor, 
“T will attend you.” 

Maude stood in her room half hid by the 
rose-colored curtain. Jenny came and puta 
arm around her. Maude dropped her head on 
Jenny’s shoulder. 

“Uncle hasn’t been calling with us for at 
least two years, and then he never went but in 
special cases, where it was particularly due,” 
she said. 

“T hope people won’t notice,” said Jenny, 

“Tf he is queer with others as he is with us, 
I shall know something really is the matter,’ 
said Maude. 

The girls stood in silence a few moments, 
and then Maude went to her practicing, and 
Jenny to dispense fresh seed to her bird. 

In Mrs. Verner’s elegant drawing-room that 
afternoon the doctor addressed himself to that 
lady on the usual topics. The girls exchanged 
glances, as, instead of his usual easy urbanity, 
sentences concise and sparkling regarding the 
charity concert, the last prima donna, and cer- 
tain measures of the municipal authorities, 
were discharged with pop-gun celerity. Atten- 
tive listening waited the lady’s least. reply. 
But the dropped period was taken up with the 
same avidity, until Agnes’s light step was heard 
on the stair, and she came floating in to them. 

The doctor rose, and bent with courtier-like 
grace. A soft light shone upon his face. A 
happy tone came into his voice, as though from 
some summer country of the heart, and with 
genuine deference in his manner he addressed 
a few choice remarks to that young lady. 
Rising as he concluded one of them, he pro 
ceeded to make his polite adieux to madam. 

“JT wanted merely to shake hands with you,” 
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he said, turning to Agnes, though either of the 
ladies might have appropriated the remark, 


albeit the keen, clear eyes were fixed upon the , 

’ J ( 
“T have a business engagement, and ( 
The carriage \ 


younger. 
must reluctantly excuse myself. 
will return for you,” to the young ladies, and 
he bowed himself out. 

It was a relief to the girls to conclude the 
call, and be by themselves again in the carriage. 


It was Maude who broke the silence that fol- 5 


lowed Lou’s direction to Jarvis where to drive. 

“Tt’s years since uncle has had a business 
engagement that could interrupt a social call,” 
she said. 

“J wonder how long it will be before we 
shall know what it all means?” quietly spoke 
Lou. This was the first time she had admitted 
there was any “all” to be understood as mean- 
ing anything. 

The next day, nearing home on her return 
from a shopping expedition, she perhaps thought 
she had obtained aclue. The handsome house, 
thedearold home of happy years, was placarded, 
“For Sale.” Even Lou’s equanimity was dis- 
turbed, and tears sprung to Jenny’s eyes as her 
lips silently formed the words, ‘‘ Dear uncle!” 
Remembrance went quickly back to the day 
when that home received the orphan sisters, 
and she, their cousin, who had dwelt beneath 
their mother’s roof, had been welcomed as 
warmly, generously, as they. 

“Maude!” called Lou with hurried breath, 
entering the house, “come here! Do you know 
what’s on the house ?”” 

“On the house ?” 

“Yes; it’s placarded ‘For Sale’ !” 

Maude stood for a moment looking straight 
into her sister’s eyes, then with clasped hands, 
and a little gesture peculiar to herself, she 
turned quickly away, and remained motionless. 

“It’s worse than we thought,” said Jenny. 

Maude wheeled and entered the library door. 
Doctor Nicholson sat before the pleasant fire, 
poring over a huge medical work resting on 
his knees, 

Maude pnt her cheek to his, and her arm 
around his neck, “Why didn’t you tell us, 
uncle? Why do you not let us share it with 
you? Isitso very bad? Isitareal failure?” 

“What, my child! <A failure? Yes, yes, a 
freat many failures—failures all along. Well, 
well; we will try what we can to make up the 
lost time, We'll do what we can, little Maude.” 

“And the house is really to be sold ?” and 
there was eagerness in her voice, and he felt 
the tremor of her arm on his shoulder. 

“Bless my soul! Pierson hasn’t placarded 


’ it yet, has he? These young men are such fast 
{ dogs now-a-days!” 


“ Never mind, uncle,” began Mande. 

“T meant to talk with you. I meant to tell 
you, poor little puss. You're all of a tremor. 
) J—fE. ” 

“Never mind me, uncle.” 

“No, don’t think of us,” chimed Jenny, who 
had entered with Lou as the doctor spoke. 
“You have taken care of us, and we can help 
you now; women really do a great deal now-a- 
days, and ie 

“Oh!” broke in Maude, “T could live in 
two rooms with you, Uncle Clement, and be 
happy, too, if only you could be content.” 

“Tf the sale is inevitable, it is undoubtedly 
for the best, in some way,” ‘said Lou, with 
some sudden new faith, born of the moment, 
coming to her aid. “I presume we girls can- 
not realize the full extent of the change, uncle, 
but rest assured that our greatest solicitude 
will be for you.” 

Maude still knelt with her arm on his shoul- 
der. Lou stood graceful and self-poised, with 
calm resolution in every lineament, and Jenny 
leaned on one arm across the table, her loving 
eyes full of anxiety and self-renunciation. 

“Well,” and the doctor seemed to have an 
impediment in his speech, and a mist in his 
eyes that made him wink very hard, while 
something like a sob was mastered in his throat, 
“you are a noble set of girls. There doesn’t 
seem to have been much need to have told you, 
but I wouldn’t have had you shocked so, my 
darlings. I—really, I—Pierson misunderstood 
me as to the time, and——” 

Just then Jarvis tapped at the door. 

“Mr. Underwood is in the parlor, miss.” 

And‘presently, while Jenny mended the fire, 
and Lou picked up the medical work, and the 
doctor walked to the window and straightened 
his collar, Maude -entered the parlor with a 
glow on her cheek and a light in her eve, that 
made her more than usually charming. 

“You know about it,” she soon said to Hall 
very frankly. 

The young gentleman was non-commiittal. 

“That dreadful paper on the house,” she 
subjoined. “Uncle kept it all from us till just 
now. Jenny and I talked like magpies, and 
Lou made such a nice little speech to him; 
said ‘if it was inevitable” and I don’t know 
what, in her stately way. I don’t know much 
about failures. I know in books the young 
ladies most always teach.” ‘ 

Hall never saw her look so enchanting; 
never felt more irresistibly inclined to declare 
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himself on the spot; 
constrained, and at length exclaimed impul- 
sively—“It’s preposterous! Your uncle has 
stock enough in the Commercial Bank to —" 
a western city, and that’s sound, I know. 

has a crotchet in his head; he hasn’t 
failed.” 

“Maybe the stock was some one’s else in his 
name—Cousin William’s, perhaps,” suggested 
Maude. “I don’t know much about business, 
but I asked him if it was a real failure, and he 


Failure; yes, a failure—failures all 


said, ‘ 
along.’’ 

“ And he told you this?” 

“Yes; he said he meant to tell us before; 
wouldn’ t have had us shocked, but Pierson had 
been too soon for him.” 

“There is a mistake somewhere. Your uncle 
insolvent! Why, he hasn’t a note out, or a 
debt in the world!” and the young man looked 
perplexed. 

It did not occur to Maude that Mr. Hall 
Underwood seemed pretty well informed on 
the subject. She only said—“ Something is the 
matter. Uncle’s not like himself. He has had 
some secret from us. He says it’s a failure, 
and the house is certainly placarded ‘for 
sale.’ 

“My dears,’ said the doctor that night, 
* though the house is for sale, we are not to 
leave it till we are ready. The time is at our 
own option. Don’t trouble your precious heads 
about anything. I should have talked with 
you about it, but you have given me such an un- 
equiv ocal ene of your noble, sympathiz- 
ing hearts, that I do not think it is necessary. 
I had a dream, you know,” and the constrained 
manner came back. “It is—it is a—difficult— 
only a dream, you know,” and the doctor turned 
away abruptly. 

He appeared again in a few moments at the 
door, entered a few paces, and stopped. 

“T wanted to tell you, my dears, not to be 
troubled about me at all, I may seem a little 
absent at times; some new activities seem to be 
opened to me, but you have no occasion to be 
troubled about anything. Be as happy as you 
ever have bets, and happier. Everything’s 
harmonious.’ 

There ws benign assurance in the look he 
bent upon the girls, 
I don’t think uncle is crazy,” said Maude 
in avery assured way, when he had left the 
room. “ He has a beautiful look in his eyes; 
and I don’t believe he has failed, either!” after 
which little speech she burst into tears. 
Whether it was solely the excitement of the 


last few days that produced the tears, or whether 
the peculiar alternating restraint and abandon 
of Hall Underwood’s manner in his recent 
calls had anything to do with this ebulition on 
the part of the young lady, this deponent saith 
not. 


CHAPTER III. 

The doctor straightway became busiest of 
mortals. From the quiet gentleman at ease, 
whose most violent exercise was a walk down 
town with a friend, and whose greatest enjoy- 
ment, beside the society of his nieces, was to 
tell or hear a good story, he suddenly became 
an example of the most surprising activity, 
What this activity portended or accomplished, 
no one seemed to know. When little Mande 
made inquiries, he replied with the whimsical 
manner of recent date. 

“Enlarging the circle of my acquaintance, 
my dear. Highly necessary, highly necessary 
for a man of my years!’ and that was all the 
satisfaction obtained. 

Mr. Hall Underwood just at this juncture 
came to the conclusion that it would be wise to 
revive some of his old acquaintance. Ther 
was one Hammond whom he had been in the 
habit of instinctively giving the go by. 
occurred to the young gentleman that this indi- 
vidual might at this particular epoch be o/ 
service to him. 

With this view, Mr. Underwood sauntered 
into an office down-town one day, with unex 
ceptionable toilet, and with considerable mor 
indifference manifested in his manner than fel 
in his heart. 

“How’s this, Hammond?” with assumption 
of the old familiarity. “ You know all about 
Pierson’s business. What’s all this about Doc 
tor Nicholson? House placarded for sale—the 
old family place. Sudden eccentricities ; great 
appearance of business, and all that! What 
does it mean ?” 

Hammond took a slow survey of his inter 
rogator, tilted his chair, placed his feet con: 
fortably, and gazed at the young man with hal 
closed eyes and a shrewd expression, rathe 
disconcerting to his caller. 

“T don’t understand it,” supplemented tlt 
questioner, by way of breaking the prolonged 
silence.” 

“Don’t you?” 

The young man, under the continued serutins 
became nettled. 

“Of course I don’t. I shouldn’t have ask! 
anything about it in all probability if ! 
had.” 
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“Just so,” rejoined Hammond. “Being a 
friend of the doctor’s, it might be as becoming 
for you to keep as quiet as possible under the 
circumstances,” brushing carefully as he spoke 
a particle of dust from his coat-sleeve. 

“What do you mean?’ demanded Hall. 
“The old gentleman hasn’t gone daft, has 
he?” 

“As sound a head on his shoulders as on 
yours this minute!” and no outward sign was 
given that the lips twitched under the black 
mustache, or that inward comment was made— 
“Safe in saying that at all events !” 

“The old Jew hasn’t sunk his funds in some 
rash foolery, has he ?” 

Hammond’s chin went higher into the air, 
and he stroked his beard. ( 

“Well.” 

“Draw your own conclusions. 
ing.” 

“But you know all Pierson knows!” 

A slow, silent nod. 

“Opinions in accordance with your last sug- 
gestion have been hazarded. I make no state- 
ments,” in measured tones. 

“But it can be ascertained. The facts must 
be made known.” Underwood was fairly 
white. 

Hammond still regarded him with the half- 
closed eyes and twitching lips that betrayed 
not the ghost of a smile beneath the heavy, 
silken mustache. No spirit-whisper tele- 
graphed to Hall the mental ejaculation: 
“There I have you, my boy!” Hall Under- 
wood was the last person to penetrate with 
anything like clairvoyant vision, and discern 
thesame. He left the office discomfited, and 
Hammond came to his feet and from the win- 
dow followed him with his eye. 

“Tecan read him. Pretty Miss Maude is the 
question. I don’t owe him the grudge on May 
Ellis’s account for nothing. Fortune hunter! 
Let him think what he pleases. If I knew the 
doctor had lost his property, I’d like to lead 
him tosuppose the other thing, except indeed for 
sacrificing the young lady. What the ladies 
do find so fascinating in that young jack-a- 
napes is more than I can fathom !” and turning 
toward his desk again, an intercepting stool 
was whizzed with some emphasis of violence 
across the room. “ Well, Fido, what is it, sir? 
You’re a more respectable human than he 
is, any day! There, down with you, good 
fellow !” 

Hall Underwood had not gone two blocks 
before circumstances inveigled him into a 
stormy debate with a creditor. Arrived at 
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home, two duns awaited him. That afternoon 
he called on Miss Marjory. 

“Must keep all right in that quarter till 
sure of other ground,” was his manly reflection, 
as putting on immaculate kids, he descended 
the marble steps, and consciously straightened 
his handsome figure as he reached the pave- 
ment. 

His cousin Effie, visiting his sister, looked 
up from her canvas to watch from the window 
his exit, with admiring eyes. 

“T always think my brothers are handsome 
men,” she said, “ till I see cousin Hall again. 
What a kingly fellow he is, to be sure !” and the 
innocent little soul followed him with approv- 
ing, lingering gaze. 

Such tid-bits of flattery, though silently 
received, were always acceptable to the mother 
and sisters, who, though Hall had a nominal 
profession, tacitly agreed with himselfthat much 
of the drudgery of money-earning would not be 
expected from one so.suited to adorn the world 
of polite society as was theiridol. A rich mar- 
riagé had been silently accepted as the desired 
haven, since the young man’s patrimony had 
been exhausted. 

And so it happened that a day came speedily 
when Hall Underwood anathematized himself ; 
a day when he felt he could have received de- 
capitation at his own warrant. Circumstance 
had trapped him. Circumstance was always 
Underwood’s scape-goat. He had not intended 
to commit himself so soon: far from it. 
Maude’s image had continually haunted him 
in a mist of perplexity about the doctor. Duns 
and bills had been even more than usually ag- 
gravating. Late hours, which duty as a man 
of fashion obliged him to keep, had helped to 
befog his brain. Acting with divided thoughts, 
in accordance with his plan of keeping, Miss 
Marjory propitiated, he had overacted. He 
was unguarded in his words, and the lady in- 
terpreted generously. He was committed irre- 
trievably. In his cireumstances he saw no re- 
treat. The marriage was celebrated at an early 
day. In less than a month Hall Underwood 
became the husband of Selina Marjory. 

Little Mande looked enchanting at the 
wedding reception. As the bridegroom marked 
her delicate grace, arch sweetness, and sparkling 
gladness of congratulation, standing though he 
was beside the heiress, his bride, his thought, 
be it confessed, was exclusively of the little 
lady in rose-color, and his inward reflection 
was in spirit of angry, baffled vanity, and a 
feeling that was something deeper too: “She 
didn’t care a rush for me then, after all.” ’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
invitation was one day given by the doctor to 
a ride to the Cove with him, a distance of about 
four miles. A request of uncle Clement’s was 
never disregarded, and though Lou had been 
out nearly all day, and was just deep in the 
mysteries of crochet, and Maude had at the 
moment addressed herself to letter-writing, 
there was no demnr, but instant donning of 
warm wraps, generous furs, and graceful 
plumes. 

“Take extra shawls, girls. I want to drive 
along the shore a bit. The wind will be stiff, 
perhaps,” said the doctor. 

When leaying the main road, they drove 
down on the smooth beach, rounding the head- 
land, the warm blankets were indeed most neces- 
sary protection, but with swift pace gaining the 
windward side, sudden calm and sunlit beauty 
greeted them. 

A rude hamlet stretzhed further inland, and 
the smoke curling gracefully from the fisher- 
men’s chimneys was the only sign of life that 
at first relieved the calm of the broad, glitter- 
ing, snow-covered expanse of ice-bound waters, 
whose waves had crusted rock, and plank, and 
tree along the shore with glittering jewelry of 
spray-like delicacy. Dark pines gleamed out 
greenly from the mountain-side, and gaining 
more commanding view, the sun was gilding 
lofty peaks of mountain line across the frozen 
plain, and below their sheltering height, spires 
and domes shone fair in resplendent bright- 
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The doctor gave order to halt, where a view } 


of each point was most elearly defined. 


Light and shade were doing their best, and 5 


the party sat and gazed in still delight. 
“Here I shall build the house, girls,’ 
the doctor’s sudden announcement. 


? 


was ( 


There was a chorus of voices in instant reit- 
eration of the words— “‘ Build the house,’ ‘ 


uncle ?” 

“Jn the spring,” supplemented the doctor, 
and his keen eyes from beneath his fur cap, 
asked. as well as his words—“ Will you come 
here and live with me, girls ?” 

A vision of the kind of house suited to local- 
ity and the altered life their late anxieties had 
led them to apprehend, came vaguely, almost 
unacknowledged by consciousness, before the 
luxury-accustomed eyes of the young ladies. 

Shy and sensitive Jenny was not slow to 


speak when assurance of such a character was | 


demanded. 
“ Of course we will,” said Jenny. 


“What a beautiful wide out-look,” uttered 
Maude. ’ 

“Yes; it is my choice of all the places 
round.” 

Development being thus made that the 
matier was indeed still one of choice, and not 
“inevitable,” Lou offered in expostulary tone: 

“ Will you not be lonely so far from the city, 
sir?” 

“ Bless you, no, dean I shall keep a gig,” 

Whether a gig would be a commodions 
means of locomotion, or, in short, any other 
question, did not at the moment occur to Lou. 
She was considering the situation. Deep still- 
ness, which of late was becoming habitual, 
seemed to brood over Maude. The sunlight 
worked its wonders, and the impatient bays 
arched their necks and pawed the snow as they 
sat there in the calm, white, winter afternoon. 

“That beach, in summer moonlight, must be 
fit for troops of fairies!” was all Maude said, 
but something stiller than the moonlight, one 
might guess from the look upon her face, was 
brooding in her heart. 

“ YIave you the plan for the house, uncle?’ 
Lou made inquiry, as, having turned from the 
brightness and beauty, they were on their way 
home. 

“Not finished yet—it’s progressing — pro- 
gressing finely.” 

The doctor sat beside Jenny and facing 
Maude and Lou. His voice was almost 
drowned by a sudden clash of bells, as a 
sleigh from the opposite direction went 
quickly past. He saw a sudden spasm.of pain 
on Maude’s face, and she shivered. Then he 
recognized in the occupants of the passing ve- 
hicle Hall Underwood and his bride, and the 
doctor set his teeth and breathed hard. Then, 
with tender care, he reached and tucked the 
robes yet more warmly about the little figure 
shivering there before him. Maude made an 
irrelevant remark or two, and her face wore a 
strange, set look, the doctor noticed, on the 
way home. When arrived, he lifted her from 
the sleigh. She started to go forward, and 
reeled. The doctor caught her. 

“It’s nothing, uncle. My head, I think,” 
and the small hand pressed the blue-veined 
temple as he bore her light weight up the 
steps. 

“Poor darling,” said Jenny, “she’s got 4 
chill.” 

“Yes,” said the good doctor, “she’s got a 
chill !” and all through the night they watched 
her, and through the days and nights that fol- 
lowed. Perhaps the doctor suffered even more 
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than little Mande, for she was unconscious of a 
portion of it, while he felt every pang that 
yisited his darling. 

It was a day full of sleet and rain, though 
warmth and light reigned within. Jenny had 
just quitted the room, having brought flowers 
and placed by the bedside—some sweet-breathed 
blossoms from Mrs. Hammond’s green-house, 
sent with loving words. I would not attach 
significance to the fact that the blossoms were 
such as Hall Underwood had oftenest brought 
in the graceful bouquets which had been his 
frequent offerings. Little Maude would never 
have spoken the fact in words to her own heart, 
and it seems like taking a liberty to mention 
it; but there, alone, as she thought herself, she 
gazed at them fixedly in her weakness, and 
their delicate perfume came around her like an 
atmosphere, and presently the doctor, screened 
by his position from her view, was startled by 
alow moan of such pain that it ran along his 
nerves like an electric shock. No physical 
suffering produced that cry, he well knew. 

“Can’t you tell old unkey, dearie?” and he 
stood beside her, with that cry rankling in his 
heart, feeling helpless as a child. 

The eyes that looked up to meet his own ex- 
pressed no surprise at either presence or words, 
Only the unguarded look of dumb pain gave 
answer in her weakness, and a dash of sleet 
came fiercely against the window in the little 
silence that followed. 

“It will all be right when we get among the 
angels, Maude, little darling,” in yearning 
tones, 

“T know it, uncle.” The fair face turned 
wearily away, and the freshness that had always 
been like the twitter of spring birds to the doc- 
tor, all gone out of her voice. 

Icannot tell you even the little that passed be- 


tween the loving guardian’s heart and “ Helen’s 


little girl,” as he called her now; and all the 
time the blossoms were uttering their flower 
language, and the perfume was working its 
subtle spell. 

“She kept up too long,” thought the doctor 
in a dazed, incoherent way. “I didn’t think 
it went so deep. She was bright, too bright, at 
first—all crisp and aglow, like that cactus 
bloom—and then she grew so still shechilled 
me. Unnatural, like a bit of frozen flame. 
Poor lamb!” and the doctor spoke aloud. 
“Poor little motherless lamb!” and the kind 
Voice quite broke up. 

That word, “ motherless,” was the best word 
that could have been given the doctor to speak 
just then, It broke down the pride barriers, 
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5 and opened the flood-gates as no other word 
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could have done, and tlie waters flowed freely. 

It was with a thankful heart that the long 
tension was at last broken, that the doctor 
uttered soothing words. ‘“ There, little Maude, 
cry away. It’ll do you good. Old uncle’!l cry, 
too. Such a deluge’il bring a rainbow, sure!’ 
and with kindred words and gentle tones the 
doctor laid her back among the pillows, and 
marked the innocent, grieved, child-like look 
on brow and lip. 

The fitful dashes of sleet, and the weird, 
sweet chime of the flower-bells, had the silence 
to themselves for a time, and then after the 
interval the sweet eyes opened. 

“One thing, dear, dear Uncle Clement, if you 
would be so kind,” and the eyes were veiled 
now beneath the long lashes, while the doctor 
waited, and the voice was uncertain, like the 
flutterings of a wounded bird. “I never shall 
be able, Uncle Clement; it would not be fitting; 
but if you ever can do anything for—anything 
to help a friend of mine, if you know of it, 
dear Uncle Clement, will you do it—will you 
help him?” 

No name had been mentioned between them ; 
but, though the doctor set his teeth a moment, 
the promise was given, and, the doctor’s touch 
resting on her pulse, a sweet, restful smile came 
into Maude’s face, and she fell into a sleep, 
tranquil and refreshing. 

Jenny had taken down her back hair, and 
was writing up her diary a week later. ‘“ How 
long is it that Maude has been sick?” she 
asked of Lou. “It was the stormy day that 
Mrs. Hammond sent the flowers she began to 
mend, I remember. Do you know what day 
that was, Louise ?” 

“What new whim had got the doctor?” 
quoth his friends, as inadvertently they took 
observations while the house-building was pro- 
gressing. 

Said structure was generous in dimensions. 
“Tt was after the doctor’s own plan,” explained 
the architect; “and a mighty queer plan it 
was, For his part, what its use was to be he 
could not make up his mind.” 

“What are you going to do with that-eree- 
tion ?” asked a friend, driving up one day, and 
accosting the doctor, who was superintending 
operations. 

“* Live in it, man!” said the doctor; and the 
friend laughed as he drove off, thinking the 
answer an excellent jest. 

The grounds, whose natural beauty the doc- 
tor had simply heightened, seemed to accept 
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the new house kindly, nevertheless, As it 
progressed, pleasure parties on the water began 
to remark how charmingly the strange house 
harmonized with the situation and the peculiar 
beauty of the Cove. 

“But whatever is a man like the doctor to 
do with it ?” was the universal expression. 

Of good material throughout, seasoned tim- 
ber of the best quality, well built, indeed, and 
of most fair relative proportions, it began to 
be seen, as it drew near completion, it was yet, 
in finish, extremely plain, while odd rooms 
and suites of rooms, unexpected divisions, 
charming nooks, and anon, uncalled for spaces, 
spacious halls and wide verandahs, and isolated 
chambers, with charming balconies, challenged 
cur iosity . 

It was partially furnished before the girls 
came down. Three-ply and ingrain carpets 
were on the floors, and on the walls were soft- 
hued paper hangings, which the doctor had 
with difiiculty obtained, the merchant who had 
received his orders many a year contending— 
“Doctor Nicholson wanted no such cheap stuff 
as that sent down.” But all looked very fresh 
and pleasing. Articles of the home furniture 
were brought down and the work of arrange- 
ment began. 

a his i is better than I dared hope,” thought 
Lou, “and the carriage looks commodious for 
a dozen gigs. Weshall keep the bays I know. 
That drive is prettily laid out around the 
house !”” and she went from window to window 
to follow the graceful curve. 

“Ah! dearie me,” said Mrs, Inkerman. 
“You'll be wanting a more powerful head than 
mine to housekeep this big shell. Whatever 
the doctor’s going to do with the room is more 
than I can tell.” 

“ Come up-stairs while the light is right—all 
of you,” called Doctor Nicholson, and follow- 
ing the cheery tones they ascended the broad 
staircase, and from the wide hall came out on 
the upper piazza. 

It was the winter scene now, bathed in rich, 
autumn light, that the doctor called them to 
enjoy. Sunlit waters bearing burnished sails, 
and afar the purple hills, and glitter of domes, 
and spires beneath roseate clouds. 

Then from room to room he led them. 

“A place to catch winged thoughts that fly 
in from over the hills,” he said, entering an 
airy room with lovely outlooks from each win- 
dow. “A place to trap Cousin Theodore, for 
instance, or any other of those pale students 
that think they’re doing the Lord’s service in 
committing suicide in that seminary. Here’s 
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bait !” laying a hand on some rare and costly 
books, “They're rare one’s every one. You 
must arrange them, girls.” 

“Oh!” said Lou, taking up a volume, 
“here is the book Mr. Hilburt wanted 
much!” 

“Just so,” said the doctor, “but the very 
people that are in love with such musty, old 
volumes are the ones who ignore all claims of 
the great book out of doors. If I catch 
Theo down here,” and the doctor looked very 
fierce, “a ride into town on Prince, or a good 
smart row, must earn his dinner every day, 
Do you hear, Mrs. Inkerman? Not a mouth- 
ful till it is fairly earned!” and they entered a 
pleasant suite of rooms in one of which a notice. 
able feature was a stove, “Jest the furnace heat 
be not enough for some wee lambkin,” ex. 
plained the doctor, and throwing open presently 
a room fitted up asa studio, the girls caught 
indistinct words about “the poor fellow who 
had to leave his studies in the Louvre,” “ feeble 
mother,” “coloring,” “genius,” “broken am- 
bition,” and “engagement to take some views,” 
which outline of personal history, given in a 
breath, might be pardoned if not quite intelligi- 
ble, and, passing pleasant guest-chambers, they 
came to rooms where, in closet and cupboard, 
the doctor showed them daintiest sick-room 
services for meals and medicines, and easy 
chairs, and many things I do not know the 
names of. And Lou, leaning upon a bedstead, 
such as for luxury kings awhile ago could 
not have procured, asked tersely, in a breath— 

“ Hospital or asylum ?” 

“Don’t,” said Maude very softly. 

“Neither,” said the doctor quite concisely, 
and entering a wide and isolated pleasant room, 
the doctor spoke again. 

“The juveniles must have vent on rainy 
days.” 

“O uncle!” cried out Maude, for here came 
up organ pipes at the extreme end of the 
room. 

“What are they, uncle ?” asked Louise. 

And for answer the doctor led the way down 
a flight of stairs, and into such a school-room 
as would gladden a teacher’s heart. Desks, 
globes, maps, the light, the coloring—all were 
perfect, and Maude, after one long, discriminat- 
ing look, flew noiselessly along to the banks of 
ivory keys, and drew forth tones so deep, 8 
low and sweet, the rest with one accord sat 
down and listened till the last sweet cadence 
died away, and Maude came nestling to the 
doctor’s side. 

“Tm all out of my reckoning,” said Mrs 
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Inkerman that night, and a bright spot burned 
on either cheek. “I can’t have two ideas, but 
Iget’em mixed. When I thought you'd failed, 
Doctor Nicholson, I was happy as a queen, 
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thinking of all my savings since I came into >} 


your house, and how I’d put all my things 
“eommon” as the’postles did, and how Id 
work for you and the young ladies. But come 


to see to day how nice you’ve got things, and ( 
the hospital people, or whoever they are, com- ) 


ing, and the children to educate—whose to 
housekeep such a set, I’d like to know—I’m 
took all of a sudden, as mad as a March hare, 
to think you won’t be wanting my things, nor 
me either, with my neuralagy spells, and such 
a houseful as you’ll be having; though I’d 
work my fingers to the bone for you Doctor 
Nicholson ; you know I would!” 

“To be sure you would,” said Maude. 

“We know you would—we all know you 
would, my good friend,” assured the Doctor, 
rising and taking her hand with deference. 
“T can never forget, Mrs. Inkerman, that you 
were associated with the happiest years of my 


lif. We appreciate your friendship, my dear | 


madam, and I esteem it a privilege, indeed, to 
have you continuing with us under my roof.” 
Mrs. Inkerman was touched. 
wouldn’t turn me off, Doctor Nicholson, but 
I’m getting on in years, and I know I couldn’t 
see to such a family, if you’re a going to have 
them sick folks to benevolize on and all, for as 


sure as my name’s Delia Inkerman, I never had ° 


athought till this blessed minute that maybe 
twas a failure after all, and it’s a cure and a 
school you’re setting up for you and the young 
ladies to make things meet,” said the poor wo- 


man, “ struck all of a heap,” as she expressed , 
“My head’s confused, ( 
I do believe, Doctor Nicholson, and I can’t see | 


it by her last reflection. 


things rightly. 


“T know you 


“Tam sorry to have distressed you, my good § 


friend,” spoke the doctor. “It is hard perhaps 
for you and I to pull up stakes and change our 


way of life at our years, but calm yourself; it , 
is neither cure nor school, in the -sense you « 


mean; it is—that is’—and the constrained 


manner they had learned to know so well came { 


uponhim,. “I had a dream—that is, a diffi- 


calt—only a dream, you know !” and the doctor » 


turned and walked abruptly away. 


CHAPTER V. 
Time passed and the household machinery 
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educating her children at foreign schcols, ar- 
rived at home by an earlier steamer than that 
by which she was expected. She repaired at 
once to the house of Mr. John Nicholson. 
Mrs. Cornelia Everly and brother John, upon 
consultation, decided that Clement needed look- 
ing after. They had been in the habit of in- 
teresting themselves very little either in him 
or their orphaned neices, beyond ordinary cour- 
tesies, and permitting the doctor to extend 
them a helping hand in some of life’s awk- 
ward or critical experiences, such as will occur 
sometimes to the most orderly and conven- 
tional people. Where Clement made expendi- 
tures of an unusual nature, however, or showed 
any symptoms that could be construed into 2 
disposition to make way with his property—an 
act (I hate to write it) which would have af- 
fected the fraternal heart much as it might be 
supposed an act making way with himself 
would have done—they deemed it behooved 
them to inform themselves. What the present 
state of things in the doctor's affairs indicated 
they could not precisely decide. 

It wes a fine morning soon after her arrival, 
when Mrs. Everly went to call upon her 
brother, the doctor. As her carriage swept up 
to the house, the hum of children’s voices 
came from the open windows of the school- 
room, over which, in her gentle, regai, loving 
way presided Agnes Riverton, the young lady 
it will be remembered to whom to pay his 
newly formed regards, the doctor made his ex- 
ceptional call. In the prettily laid out garden 
Mrs. Everly noticed a woman, screened by a 
broad-brimmed sun-hat, cutting herbs. Had 
her pleasant features not been so hidden, how- 
ever, the lady—never having madeher acquaint- 
ance—could not have recognized Aggie’s much 
enduring “Sister Sid,” now Mrs, Inkerman’s 
right hand and adviser. 

A face from an upper window looked down 
at the handsome carriage and dashing grays. 
It was a placid but aged face, and a near ob- 
server might have seen that it was that of one 
to whom pain was habitual. As the visitor 
neared the house, a gentleman with the air of 
a literary or professional man came out of the 


, door, and a wee child, frolicking with a shaggy 


at the Cove was in running order. Aunt Cor- 


nelia Everly, who had been abroad some years 


dog, came after. The big house, standing there 
in the sunshine, among the whispering leaves 
and flowering vines, seemed redolent of and 
overflowing with life. 

The lady looked for a familiar face, and 
that of Maude came radiant toward her to give 
her greeting, and Doctor Nicholson himself 
was not far behind. 
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The partéculars of Mrs. Everly’s voyage and 
arrival, the health of her family, and kindred 
subjects having been discussed, that which Doc- 
tor Nicholson had vaguely expected, came. 

“JT have heard strange things of you, Cle- 
ment, since I came to John’s,” 

“ Indeed.” 

“T hear that you are practicing again ; that 
you have many patients, and not only that, but 
in the lowest, most noisome part of the city; 
that you are endangering yourself among all 
sorts of people, and wearing yourself out.” 

“Do I look like it, Cornelia?” 

There was no withstanding the argument 
not only of bright eye, ruddy cheek, and vigor- 
ous frame, but of the beaming look and the air 
of zest in life that seemed to lend a new and 
quickening influence to the doctor’s presence. 

“You deny it, then,” spoke the lady. 

“T believe I neither denied or affirmed,” said 
the doctor. 

The lady tapped the floor impatiently with 
her fvot. 

“T hear, too, that you have quite excluded 
yourself and my nieces from society—that, in 
shori, you are making them teachers, or Sisters 
of Charity, or something of that sort, in an 
institution of your own.” 

Maude’s cherry lips parted, but the doctor 
made answer— 

“T don’t know, now that you speak of it, as 
we do make as many state parties as we used 
to; but I don’t want you to think the girls are 
deprived of society. I believe we have made 
the acquaintance of some of the choicest spirits 
we have ever met, since we came here, Cornelia.” 

“You include among them, perhaps, the two 
former inmates of the almshouse,” said the 
lady, with a manner that the doctor remem- 
bered only too well—a manner calculated to 
revive slumbering reminiscences. 

“T certainly do,” and the doctor bowed low. 
“My roof is honored by stuttering aunt Patty ; 
as true a gentlewoman as lives, and a saint, 
whom to take home the angels will visit my 
house some day.” 

“T never did understand you, Clement,” and 
Mrs. Everly, to conceal her irritation, adjusted 
her ornaments and settled anew the folds of 
her rich attire. 

“T have established no institution, as you 
term it. You know I have not, Cornelia. I 
have merely made our home a place where we 
can have room to live, and perhaps grow a bit; 
where we can have greater activity of heart and 
of every faculty. Upon my honor, Cornelia, 
we were all getting done up in conventional 
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cobwebs, binding half of our nature like fetters! 
I have gathered in my own house some dear 
personal friends, and have taken the liberty to 
provide for their enjoyment while they Stay, 
according to their needs of various kinds, 4 
man has a right toenjoy himself!” with a tinge 
of the occasional abruptness. 

“You used to find enjoyment in intellectual 
gratification and in social life, befitting a man 
of your years and standing, and the prospeets 
of my nieces, Clement,” said the beautiful 
woman, in an injured tone. 

The habit of deference to.his sister, or, per- 
haps, of benevolence to her weakness, must 
have been strong upon the doctor. 

“We have not forsworn sociality, Cornelia, 
any of us. You met Ivison as you came in, 
whose last book, you have noticed, has pro- 
voked so much debate across the water. He 
came in to make an appointment for this even- 
ing. He has been in the,habit of treating our 
young people to familiar lectures on scientific 
subjects, entertaining as tales of fairy land, as 
you can judge from his book they would be,” 
and the doctor proceeded, in speaking of their 
way of life, to incidentally give a list of names 
of present inmates or expected guests at the 
Cove, any one of whom the lady would have 
endured the fatigue of a Washington levee to 
have obtained the privilege of presentation to, 

“ Unkey is always finding nice people,” said 
Maude. “ They say they can drop in here any 
time and meet each other, and help in our 
work, if they have a mind, and trouble no one, 
Never refugees were better concealed, though, 
than some of them who have the misfortune to 
be ‘celebrities.’ All are safe that seek refuge 
in unkey’s castle,” laughed Maude. “You 
mustn’t betray us, Aunt Cornelia.” 

“T am glad to find you are not making 
nuns of yourselves,” approved the lady, smooth- 
ing her ruffled plumes. “ But,” turning to her 
brother, “why not give yourself up to this 
pleasant life? Abandon practice. If benevo- 
lence is the motive that actuates you, donate to 
institutions that can accomplish so much more 
than can individual effort. You can donate 
handsomely, Clement, if such is your desire!” 

Again, I hate to write it, but Mrs. Cornelia 
Everly thought that she had cogent reasons 
for wishing to know if such were his 
desire. 

“The instititutions are well enough; but if 
you saw your intimate friend at your door, 
would you send an order to the next hotel to 
entertain him at your expense?” The dogor 
looked very intently at his sister. 
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DOCTOR NICHOLSON'’S DREAM. 
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“J do not understand,” said the lady. 

“No, I know you do not understand,” said 
Doctor Nicholson in measured tones; and then, 
with a sudden quickening of manner, “and I’m 
an old fool for trying to make it plain,” evi- 
dently struggling with a contending surge of 
feeling that it was difficult to keep down. 
“Why, this very humanity that we bear and 
share, and are part and parcel of ourselves, is 
coming to the door of our sympathies every 
hour. You mustn’t mind if I’m a little abrupt 
sometimes, Cornelia—a little abrupt!” calming 
himself. “ But,” and the rebellious surge bore 
him on again, “I want the chance, madam—I 
must say I want the chance of using my own 
hands, and heart, and head a little in my poor 
way, to say at least a loving word, and cure 
the ills I may.” 

Maude and Jenny looked from the doctor to 
the beautiful woman sitting there with slightly - 
elevated eyebrows and attentive face. 

“Because [am a rich man,” resumed the 
doctor, “because those lands rose so on my 
hands, must I give up my practice, and live to 
eat good dinners, and drink champagne, and 
read the newspapers, and entertain others as 
idleas myself? Must I tread my velvet carpets, 
while bleeding feet are walking paths of self- 
sacrifice without a helping hand? Must I 
screen myself from the light of day with 
damask curtains, while souls, actual souls, 
madam, are famishing for the paltry means to 
get the light of knowledge to grow by? Must 
I enjoy in simple passivity my statuettes and 
carvings, while pain and agony are carving 
human souls into dwarfed, despairing shapes, 
without the sympathy which would help them 
to repel the sharpness, and which would shape 


Mrs. Cornelia Everly withdrew her gaze from 
the speaker’s face, and, turning slowly toward 
her nieces, the expression of lip and eye said 
clearly—“ What means my brother’s ranting— 
can you teil ?”” 

“T am going to say on, now that the barrier’s 
down, Cornelia,” pursued the doctor. “The 
blessed Lord’s in glory, and He took our hu- 
manity there, too; but He is here as well!” 
and the unconquerable surge of feeling sounded 
through the doctor’s voice, and throbbed along 
the pulses of at least two of his listeners. “The 
suffering Lord is here in the person of His 
broken-hearted,. struggling creatures, maimed 
in spirit and full of wants of body and soul. I 
believe in the institutions. I contribute to 
them. I am glad to. But I can’t give up 
doing the little that I may; and if I see the 
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nature that He wore, if I see it in struggle and 
pain, can’t I say, where it is practicable, ‘Come 
home, come home with me, and sup with me! 
If your mind is hungry, eat; and if your body’s 
hungry, eat; and if your heart is hungry, why 
we'll feed that, too; and if the Christ spirit 
within you is trying.in mortal agony to carry 
your own and other’s burdens, we'll give youa 
bit of a lift on the way !’” and the doctor’s voice 
quite broke up, and tears rained down his 
cheeks, 

The lady sat quite mute. 

“A man may do as he likes in his own 
house!” again resumed the doctor. “A man 
may use himself personally if he likes! I don’t 
expect you to understand me, madam—I mean 
my dear sister Cornelia,” and he offered her 
his hand. “I fear I am a little abrupt some- 
times. I had a dream; that is—there, I dropped 
a tear on your velvet; I didn’t mean to, Cor- 
nelia. It is a—a difficult—that is, only a 
dream—you know.” 

No one but his immediate family had ever 
seen the self-possessed, cheerful doctor with 
what the girls denominated “the manner’ 
upon him before. I think that, after this free 
speaking, no one ever saw him thus again, 
unless there were a little tinge of it perceptible 
on Maude’s bright wedding-day. 

Through busy, fruitful years, in the practice 
of the profession of his youth, the doctor proved 
“a man’s right to use himself personally.” 
Where a woman’s touch or sympathy were 
needed, perhaps he oftenest took little Maude 
with him in his ministrations in dark places ; 
but many an one of ‘his household learned first 
with him the blessedness of ministering. Mean- 
time, many a heart found a needed tonic at 
the Cove. Many a burdened or overworked 
“friend” of the doctor’s received a check, en- 
closed with an invitation for a specified sojourn 
there, and the doctor was always happiest of 
mortals when obliged by prompt acceptance. 

“Doctor Nicholson was always called a 
shrewd man,” said Mrs. Inkerman. “Could 
always read a person right through; but it was 
wonderful for all that how every one he sent or 
brought seemed to exactly fit into a place wait- 
ing for them at the Cove.” 

The doctor kept his word to Maude; and 
when Hall Underwood, whose unhappy mar- 
riage proved even financially a failure, reached, 
through the intoxicating cup, the very verge of 
ruin, it was the doctor’s influence and means, 
through his ygung colleague, Hugh Latimer, 
that held him back, and eventually, through 
many lapses, placed him on his feet, and in- 
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stilled in him the first principles of self-respect- 
ing manhood. 

Louise married a man approved by the doc- 
tor. Her handsome home is in the city, not 
far removed from the old family place of the 
Nicholsons, of which her husband is thinking 
of becoming the purchaser. Dear Jenny could 
never decide that she cared enough for any of 
her suitors to leave her Uncle Clement during 
his lifetime; but our old acquaintance, Ham- 
mond, if a regular Johnsonian “hater,” is 
also a most persistent lover, and his Sister 
Susie thinks his faith will not remain unre- 
warded. 

Little Maude had no occasion to ask her 
heart a second question when Hugh Latimer 
at length began to speak ofamarriage. So long 
had they acted together as right and left hand 
for the doctor, and so perfect the sympathy be- 
tween them even from the first, that when his 
full heart gave them his blessing on their wed- 
ding-day, the sacred rite seemed only a con- 
summation of that which had been ordained 
long before their meeting--even from the be- 
ginning. One duty after another the doctor 
resigned to their charge, and great and sweet 
was his satisfaction to see his work passing into 
their hands, 

And now I shrink from telling you that 
which they all knew when a bell pealed sharply 
through the house at the Cove at dead of night, 
You have a right to know, and I will try to 
tell you, however badly, for I never knew so 
beautiful a death. The doctor had been ailing 
for a week before, but no one thought of danger 
till the previous day, and then no real alarm 
was felt; but the quick, sharp peal of that mid- 
night bell brought the truth to every heart, 
and, gathering around, the changed, drawn 
features of the man beloved confirmed the 
worst fears, 

We will not linger on those hours when 
his house, indeed in order, and his “heart at 
leisure from itself,” the loving friend sought 
alone to comfort others. 

“T would like to stay till the morning light,” 
he said; and the prayer was granted, and the 
curtains flung back wide and high, the first 
rosy beams of the morning came like friends 
and comforters, 

“Tt will all be light—all light,” said the 
doctor. “The day is in its dawning—hu- 
manity’s day,” and the words came feebly. 

“He wanders,” said the professional man 
that Hugh, unwilling to trust his own skill, had 
called; but they who knew the doctor’s heart 
knew his mind was clear. He closed his eyes 
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and rested peacefully awhile, then light from 
within played over his features, and his gaze 
seemed fixed on that which was hidden from 
and beyond all other eyes, and so radiant, 99 
youthful grew his face, that in mute amaze 
they waited. Then with one deep-drawn breath, 
the features fell into holy calm. They thought 
the spirit fled, but the lips moved, and Maude 
put down her ear and listened. 

“Tt was not all a dream, little Maude. It 
was not all a dream.” 

“T never thought it was,” said Maude; and 
I think he heard her, for he smiled. 

Then he sank into quiet rest, and none, not 
even Maude, who was nearest, knew the mo- 
ment that the spirit dropped the earth vesture, 
s0 quiet, painless, the translation. 

“My darling,” whispered Hugh at length, 
and he led her from the room. 

God grant that when the light of the angelic 
world flows in upon us, we, too, may see that 
that which has shaped and informed our liye 
has not been all the baseless fabric of a dream, 
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“BRILLIANT” CONVERSATION. 


“1 T is better to give than to receive” does not 

hold good everywhere. In conversation, 
a man who can give but cannot receive, is very 
seldom satisfactory. Everybody has suffered 
from the brilliant talk of egotists who monopo- 
lized the field at social gatherings. Perhaps 
no one present could talk as well, but all could 
have talked much better! Social conversation 
should have variety ; each person not a down 
right fool should have the innocent gratifica- 
tion of contributing his share. Many readers 
of Boswell will sympathize with the following 
remarks of a writer in Appleton’s Journal, on 
Goldsmith’s insurrections against Johnson's 
autocracy in conversation: “I should admit 
that Goldsmith’s talk was silly and blundering, 
and claim it as a merit. Who does not symp 
thize with the efforts of a sociable man to break 
down a monopoly of talk, and still more with 
the desire to substitute a little wholesome non- 
sense for sententious epigrams and ponderous 
witticisms? I have, I confess, a weakness for 
Johnson, which rather struggles against my 
convictions; but I have a strong impression 
that Goldsmith’s blundering was a pleasant re 
lief even to the great doctor’s vigorous hard- 
hitting, and still more decidedly that it was 
better than nine-tenths of the talk which gen- 
erally affects to be brilliant.” 
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MARVELS OF THE INSECT WORLD. 


BY J. B. D. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


GAIN taking up the subject of the pup 
LA of insects, we shall, in the present paper, 
jot down such interesting facts as we may be 
able to gather, without attempting to make 
any particular arrangement of them. 

Though, in most instances, they appear torpid, 
pupe are by no means really so. A slight mo- 
tion, especially in the lower parts of the body, 
is observable in some. Others, as we have 
already mentioned, differ little from the per- 
fect insect, continuing to lead an active life, 
feeding and moving about as usual, The 
greater number, however, remain, to all ap- 


pearance, without motion, That the functions < 


of life, imperceptibly it may be, are still going 
on in this seemingly dead body, is proved by 
the fact that it possesses breathing organs simi- 


lar to those of the larva and of the perfect in- , 


sect. The most quiescent of pups must breathe. 


Let a chrysalis, for instance, be immersed a | 


moment in oil, and it immediately dies. We 
have stopped its breath. 


he mouths of the spiracles, or breathing 


holes of pupze, are furnished with hairy valves, | 


which close when the insect is plunged into 
water, but open again when it is taken out. It 
is remarkable, however, that, though the shut- 
ting of these valves prevents the entrance of 


water, it does not keep out oil; because, as Réau- ( 


mur suggests, the helpless creature is not, in 
the ordinary course of nature, exposed to such 
an accident as immersion in oil, and, therefore 
no provision was made for it. 

The duration of the pupa state is very vari- 
able, and seems, in most cases, to depend on 
temperature and the size of the insect. Réau- 
mur, during the month of January, placed a 
number of chrysalids in a hot honse, thus caus- 
ing the perfect insects to appear months before 
their time. The butterflies and moths thus 
foreed into premature life, were as healthy arid 
active as those produced in the ordinary way. 
The females laid their eggs, and soon afterward 
died, as they always do in summer in the open 
fields, 


Reversing this experiment, Réaumur, in | 


? 


” 
? 
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January, shut up in an ice-house some pupa, ( 


which, in the course of nature, would have 
hatched out in the July following. But, kept 


from perfecting by the coolness of the place in ‘ 


Which they were, they remained in a quiescent 


state, though still living and healthy, for more 
than two years. 

There are, however, other causes, as yet un- 
discovered, influencing the duration of the 
pupe stage of insect life. Placed in apparently 
exactly similar circumstances as regards tem- 
perature, the same species of insects remain 
pup, some of them a few months, others sev- 
eral years. The pupa of a large moth, which 
has assumed that state early in the summer, 
will often disclose the perfect insect in a fort- 
night, or even less time; while that of an ich- 
neumon, less than a hundredth part of its size, 
that does not become a pupa till late in autumn, 
will not appear as a fly for seven or eight 
months. The very same insect, moreover, ac- 
cording as it has become a pupa at an earlier 
or a Jater period of the year, will at one time 
live but a few weeks, at another, several months, 
in that state. 

Réaumur also discovered that by enclosing 
chrysalids in hollow glass balls, in which were 


) small openings for the admission of air, and 


then placing them under a hen, they could be 
brought to perfect insects some ten or twelve 
days earlier than by the course of nature. 

Chrysalids seem to be proof against extreme 
alternations of heat and cold. They may be 
frozen stiff on ice, and then, on being gradually 
exposed to heat, they will thaw out and finish 
their transformations. 

The modes in which pupx, when the period 
for doing so arrives, make their exit from the 
case in which they have been confined, are in 
many instances very curious, and present most 
wonderful instances of design. 

Let us take the pupa of the gnat, or mus- 
quito,asanexample. About eight or ten days 
after it has entered the pupe state, it prepares, 
generally toward noon, for emerging into the 
air, raising itself to the top of the water, so 
that its shoulders just appear above the serface. 
At once swelling the part of its body above the 
water, the skin between the two breathing 
tubes cracks, and the head of the gnat becomes 
visible. The shoulders instantly follow, widen- 
ing the rent so that the extrication of the body 
is comparatively easy. Meanwhile, it is in- 


? dispensable that the insect should maintain its 


upright position, so as not to get wetted, and 
thus spoil its wings and be unable to fly. This 
(209) 
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end is secured by the wrinkled envelope the 
gnat is throwing off, and which now serves as 
a life-boat till its wings are trimmed for flight. 
The body of the insect answers as a mast. 
“ When the student of nature,” says Réaumur, 
“sees how deep the prow of this tiny boat dips 
into the water, he becomes anxious with regard 
to the fate of the little mariner, particularly if 
a breeze ripples the surface, for the least breath 
of air will waft it swiftly along, as its body is 
a sailas wellas a mast. But as it is much 
larger in proportion to the little bark than the 
most ample sail is to a ship, it appears in great 
danger of upsetting; and once laid on its side, 
it perishes.” When the gnat has withdrawn 
all but its tail from the pupal covering, it bends 
down its legs to feel for the water, “upon which 
it is able to walk as upon dry land, the only 
aquatic faculty it retains.’ “It leaves,” says 
Swammerdam, “its cast skin on the water, 
where it insensibly decays.” 
In the common blow-fly, and many of the 
same family, the exit of the perfect insect from 
the pupa case is effected very differently, but 


no less wonderfully. “The head of the per- 


fect fly is hard and unyielding; but, in the 
pupa, it is soft, and capable of great distension.” 


Now, when the insect wishes to emerge from 
its covering, it blows out the soft part of its 
head like a bladder, pushing it forward at one 
time like a muzzle, and at another, swelling it 
out like a ball, till it succeeds in breaking the 
pupa case. The same mechanism is found in 
the pupa of some of the gall flies. In another 
genus of flies, the pupa uses its tail to force an 
opening. 

The caterpillar of the clear-wing hawk- 
moth, an European insect, closely related to 
our peach-tree borer, before it becomes a pupa, 
gnaws away the wood of the poplar tree, where 
it is lodged, till it leaves only a plate of it as 
thin as writing paper. The head of the pupa 
being obtuse, it cannot, of course, cut through 
this wooden covering, thin as it is, but can 
only push against it till it bursts open. 

A very ingenious contrivance for escape was 
observed by Bonnet in one of the leaf-rolling 
insects. 
transformed into a pupa, resembling a grain of 
oats. The chamber which it forms is large in 
proportion to the size of the insect, and so very 
compact that one cannot see how it is to escape. 
It hangs itself up inside by two threads, after 
the manner of asailor’shammock. First, how- 
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It rolls up the leaf into a cone, and is ( 
( moths and butterflies. 
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easy to be found, the caterpillar, as if foresee. 
ing that the blind pupa could not otherwise 
find it, fixes one of the suspendory threads near 
its edge. Guided by this, the insect, whose 
head is invariably swung up by the thread 
leading to the door, easily finds its way out, 
Similar prospective contrivances are met with 
in the pups of many insects. 

Many other pup require assistance from 
the perfect insects in their final transformation, 
This has been noticed in the case of crane-flies; 
but the best ascertained case of such assistance 
occurs among ants. We might have been led 
by analogy to suppose that bees would adopt a 
similar method of extricating their young; but 
they do not, for they break through their 
cocoon by means of their mandibles, at the 
same time forcing their way through the wax 
that is fastened down above to the web, and 
bursting it into several jagged pieces, which 
they throw off on all sides. The other bees 
carry these broken pieces away. 

Having thus given the reader a general, 
though very slight notion of the third stage in 
the life of an insect, we shall in our next paper, 
present a similar account of its imago, or per- 
fect condition, hoping that our desultory and 
necessarily incomplete observations may lead 
others to undertaking a more perfect acquaint- 
ance with the subject upon which we have 
touched. 

The pleasing illustration we give this month, 
is a very correct representation of the six-spot 
Burnet Moth, a very common European spe- 
cies, the great seat of which is about the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is found, however, in the 
northern parts of Europe,.and is met with as 
far south as the Cape of Good Hope. Its 
head, ansennz, legs, and body, are black and 
somewhat hairy. Its upper wings are ofa 
bright, bluish green, with six spots of a beauti- 
ful red on each, bordered by a little green. 
The caterpillar is yellow, spotted with black. 
Its cocoon is boat-shaped, with lengthwise fur- 
rows, and of a straw color. The group to 
which it belongs—the Zygsenidee—conneets the 
night-flying with the day-flying Lepidophers; 
that is to say, it forms a link between the 
It delights in sunshine, 


( . > . 
) as will be seen from the bright and sunny 
’ appearance of our engraving. 


ever, it gnawsa circular piece half through the , 


leaf, taking care not to injure the outer mem- 
brane. 


In order to render this little door , 
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MAN must have occupation, or be miserable. 
Toil is the price of sleep and appetite—of health 
and enjoyment. ‘The very necessity which 
overcomes our natural sloth is a blessing. 
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MADELINE JERVIS. 


T was years ago, although I remember 

as it were but yesterday. <A fearful fever 
had been raging in the town, and my parents 
had both fallen asleep in one day, both been 
buried in one grave. They said I had it lightly. 
I do not remember being ill at all; I only re- 
member praying to die. How could I live? 
what had I to live for? and then Lucy would 
try to quiet me, and Dr. Rhodes come in, draw 
his chair by the side of the bed, take my hand, 
and in his own peculiar way talk to me till I 
had no will to oppose him. Nothing to do 
but to obey. Then he would lay his hand on 
my forehead, and the veins that had knotted up 
like tangled whip-cords binding my temples 
would smooth out perceptibly, and sleep, quiet 


' and refreshing, steal over me, while the doctor 


would tell Lucy what she must do; that as 


' soon as I was able I must go into the country ; 


it would never do for me to stay there. 
“She will never get well, with all these me- 
mentoes of ker parents constantly in her pres- 


' ence, She must be roused from this state, or 


there is no hope.” And I, half asleep and half 
awake, but quiet as long as the doctor was 
talking, would firmly resolve never to go; I did 
not want to get well; I did not mean to. But 
what was my resolve to his firm, strong will? 
his will, that so completely mastered mine; 
and however much I might determine in his 
absence not to do, that very thing I was led to 
do readily, if he said so. 

Therefore it was not surprising, perhaps, 
that one morning, after I had begun to sit up, 
I felt myself wrapped very carefully in num- 
berless shawls and blankets, and then Lucy 
took me in her arms to the carriage, where Dr. 
Rhodes received me. There, nestled away 
among the cushions, he drew me up to him 
tenderly, laid my head on his shoulder, and 
talked me to sleep; while Lucy sat on the 
front seat, and tried to be very staid and dig- 
nified as she listened to the way and manner in 
which I must sleep, eat, and take exercise. 

After a drive of about two hours we stopped 
at the entrance of a charming place; the great 
bronze gates swung open, and the carriage 
wound along the gravelled way, and passed on 
towhere the syringa-bushes were loaded with 
their creamy ‘blossoms; past the fountain 
throwing its diamond spray over the japonicas, 
camellias, and pearly-hued lilies; the gleaming 
of statuary seen through the rifts of green 
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leaves, while an endless variety of flowers and 
fruits nodded their welcome. Up to this time 
I had not even asked where we were going. 
We were going from home had been my only 
thought; where had not troubled me at all. 
Just as this question was beginning to tax my 
brain the carriage stopped. I had only time 
to see that the house was large, with gables and 
turrets, and pointed roof, and that it covered 
an immense stretch of ground, with a verandah 
of trellis-work covered with vines, roses, and 
honeysuckle. 

“ A beautiful place,” I mentally ejaculated, 
as a sweet-browed woman bent over me, her 
good, motherly face shaded by a little lace cap, 
with bits of pink ribbon, and long, flowing lap- 
pets, while the light in her calm, blue eye went 
to my heart like a ray of sunshine. 

“T have brought my little patient, Mrs. 
Moore; Lucy will take care of her, and breath- 
ing the atmosphere of your home will revive 
her better than any medicine of mine.” And 
the doctor seated me on the sofa, while Mrs. 
Moore put her arms about me just as my own 
mother used to, and said quietly : 

“T used to know your mother when she was 
a little girl, my dear; I am very glad the doc- 
tor has brought you to me.” The tears were 
in my eyes, while hers dripped over my face, 
and from that moment there was a warm feel- 
ing in my heart for the gentle woman who had 
promised the doctor to do all in her power to 
make me well again. 

Those were happy autumn days, lying there 
in the shade of the trees, and looking out on 
to the sea, filled as it was with great steamers, 
beautiful brigs, and graceful schooners; a pic- 
ture-gallery, with nothing stationary, save the 
great, black hulls in the distance. 

But if Mrs. Moore’s house was large, it had 
no empty rooms; on account of my being an 
invalid, I was not introducod to the inmates all 
at once. Mrs. Holmes, a young widow, was 
the first one that I remember; beautiful she 
was not, but there was a look in her great, 
brown eyes, a tone in her voice that went to 
my heart at once, for it told me that she had 
suffered, and I felt a nearness, a sudden out- 
leaping of affection that joy never gives, 

Mrs. Holmes was accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, a little girl of ten or eleven years. Her 
hair, just the color of a ripe hazel-nut, was put 
away from a forehead not high, but full, and 
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with blue, branching veins in the temples: 
her eyes, in hue just like her hair, were beau- 
tiful, but with a dreamy look asif she were try- 
ing to fathom something too hard for her; she 
had a rich, creamy complexion, pale except 
when she spoke, then the red came in waves. 
The child had her governess, a good, practical 
woman, who, as I grew stronger, used not un- 
frequently to let me lean upon her arm, while 
Lucy supported me on the other side, and told 
me stories of her home, of the green, dewy 
hills that cradled the little village where she 
was born; where one could walk at their ease, 
hearing nothing but the soft, continuous flowing 
of brooks, the hum of insects, and the gentle 
tones of the wind through the leaves; only 
these and the singing of birds, and the lowing 
of the cows in the pasture, and the crowing of 
the cocks as they called to each other from the 
distant farm-yards. 

My father had been from home, and this 
was, perhaps, the chief reason why I was so 
glad when Miss Young would talk to me 
in this strain. Besides these ladies, there 
was Miss Jervis, a niece of Mrs. Moore, and 
the belle of the neighborhood, a beautiful girl, 
with rolling waves of fair hair, splendid in 
azure silk that changed to silver, and a great 
cape of white velvet, with dropping buttons of 
carbuncle; a superb woman, a witty, gracious 
woman—a woman that turned all hearts, yet 
kept herself cold as ice, 

How I disliked her, this woman, with all 
the fascination of manner, the sweetest smile, 
and softest speech, and still without a heart! 
Oh, I didn’t know her then, Madeline Jervis; 
without a heart? she was all heart, and that 
was the reason why she seemed so cold and 
unfeeling. Her heart was pre-occupied, filled, 
inhabited. She could not help being beautiful, 
fascinating, queenly ; but she could not open 
the door of her heart, for its owner had gone 
away ; neither did she wish anybody to enter 
till he returned; she knew that sometime he 
would come, and this made her cheerful, hap- 
py—and still, seemingly cold. I said I dis- 
liked her, and so I did; but as I grew able to 
join them in their rides, walks, and moonlight 
excursions on the shore, a strange fascination 
crept over me, and I was never happier 
than when walking by her side, hearing 
her talk in that racy, piquant manner so 
becoming to her; the peculiar light in her 
large, melancholy, hazel eyes—eyes full of 
lustre; the soft, dark, golden skin; the 
faintly-impinged cheek; the scarlet lip, 
the whole coloring of the face+ and then a 
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carelessness about her, the grace, the abandon 
of a little child. 

I remember one evening, the sunset light 
was so low upon the sea that it left nothing there 
but a great, golden highway. Miss Jervis 
proposed a stroll by the water’s edge, Lucy 
brought my cloak, and Miss Jervis let Mr, 
Weston wrap her shawl close about her, and 
they walked on a few steps in advance, Mr, 
Weston talking in a low, earnest strain, while 
it seemed to me Miss Jervis grew colder, more 
fearfully beautiful ; the moonbeams that danced 
upon the waves leaped up, and sparkled on her 
dress, and in her hajr, but to all his words of 
passionate entreaty, that I was sure from his 
manner he was uttering, she said nothing; his 
words only reached her ear, they could not 
touch her heart. At length she made a gesture 
of impatience, and came and seated herself on 
the wooden seat where Miss Young, Lily, and 
I had ensconced ourselves, while Mr. Weston 
went striding up and down before us, sometimes 
stopping and looking’ down upon the white 
hands folded in her lap; almost as much in his 
silence as in another man’s speech. Still, she 
did not notice it. Her manner, full of an airy 
sparkle, as though she lived in some buoyant 
atmosphere, and still, it seemed to me an effort, 
as though she would have much preferred sit- 
ting there on the sands, and dreaming of some- 
thing long ago. Why I thought this then | 
hardly know; it was long afterward that I 
learned the truth, and knew what gave the far- 
away look in those unfathomed eyes. 

It was the week that I was going home. Dr. 
Rhodes had been there, and given his consent; 
besides, the winter was coming on, and J longed 
so much to see the old rooms. Mr. Weston 
had been talking of going to Paris; Miss Jer- 
vis was sitting before the piano dallying with 
the keys. Some measure was singing in her 
memory, some old, sweet tune she seemed to 
hear, some words once spoken resounded again. 

The light was soft, and softer in the room, 
the air was like the suspended bloom of a plum, 
a wind came wandering in, heavy with the 
breath of flowers, and from the fairy fingers 
trilled out a faint, bewitching melody, that was 
little more than the murmuring air itself; a 
silver cord might shake so in the wind, a bell 
might prolong its vibrant undulation, tone after 
tone having pealed out in joy-bells or for mid- 
night chimes; the faint waves rustle so along 
the shore; a honeyed, doubtful music, but 4 
soul upbuoyed its passion; was it some chorts 
rising out of the sparkling water? the echo of 
a song sung by the nymphs who live in coral 
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caves? or was it but the pining of a heart for 
other days? Whatever it was I could not help 
folditg my arms about the singer, and as I 
pressed my lips to hers I felt the tears rolling 
over the white face and falling on the ivory 
keys. 

“Have I troubled you, Miss Jervis? In- 
decd I am very sorry; I had no thought you 
could be unhappy,” and I drew back. 

“You have not troubled me, child.” She 
put her hands on either side my face while her 
kisses crowded to my lips. Then turning her 
dark eye full upon me, she said—“ Do you be- 
lieve in presentiments, Olive?” 

“A something that tells us when anything 
unusual is to happen to us?” 

“Yes, that is it; the shadowing of our joy 
or grief before it comes.” 

“From a little child I have always known 
when anything was eoming to me sufficiently 
long before it came to become accustomed to 
it; nothing that happened has ever surprised 
me.” 

“T thought so,” and she drew my arm within 
her own, and we walked out into the silver 
pathway the moon was making. Then after a 
little silence—“ Don’t you think, Olive, that 
God is nearer to us sometimes than at others? 
that you can speak to Him freely, and He 
answers at once? You know about my father, 
Olive?” 

“Miss Lester told me that your father was a 
captain, that his vessel was shipwrecked, and 
the crew lost.” 

“Yes, that was the story ; everybody believes 
it, but I do not. I know that my father will 
come hack again; and there was another with 
him, Philip Atkinson, to whom I was to have 
been married, It is three years since the ship 
sailed, but I know they willcome. I try some- 
times to think otherwise, but Philip’s face 
always looks at me so reproachfully, seeming 
to reprove me for my unfaithfulness; this is 
why I dm termed so cold and hollow-hearted, 
Olive; but I can’t help it, I know they will 
both come.” And her eye led me up the dark, 
hollow sky, where shone but a handful of stars, 
and one great planet blazed down the purple 
depths, ploughing up a wake of light behind it. 

Poor Miss Jervis! and she was cherishing 
this deep love for the-absent all the time that 
I had thought her cold and heartless. My 
tears fell on the @@ft hand that clasped mine. 

“Are you crying, Olive? Do you think this 
impossible?" said she. 

“Possible, certainly, but I was thinking 
whether it was probable in this case.” 
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“Yes, they will both come.” And she went on 
to tell me of the many incidents in her child- 
hood, all of which had been mirrored out to 
her so that she was prepared to meet them. . 

The moon had gone beyond a cloud, the 
pathway of silver was gone; we turned and 
entered the house. 

The rooms were brilliantly lighted. Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Holmes reading the evening 
papers, Miss Lester and Lily having a game of 
chess, while the gentlemen were scattered about 
discussing the all-absorbing question of poli- 
tics, and the probabilities of the coming elec- 
tion. The moonlight lay white on the water 
again, and the foliage of the trees looked mot- 
tled with silver, while their shadows lay under- 
neath in great black flakes. From a long 
range of clouds just visible above the western 
horizon, flashes of lightning kept Jeaping out ; 
the reading gradually passed into talking, and 
the political bias soon merged into the small 
talk most acceptable in the drawing-room. 

Again the livid flash, only to be followed by 
the startling, crashing thunder, flash after flash, 
and the whole artillery of Heaven seemed to be 
collected into one place, while the long, deep, 
guttural thunder reverberated along the shore, 
and the lurid flashes brought into bold relief 
each cord, and spar, and mast rising out of the 
black hulls on the water. 

There was a nameless fascination in the 
storm, and one by one the rooms were deserted, 
the lights were partially extinguished, and all 
with faces more or less white with fear col- 
lected on the sheltered side of the verandah, 
looking out upon the bay so lately sleeping 
under the silver moonbeams. Now the waters 
were leaping up like some maddened monster, 
intent on his prey. Inamomentit came again, 
the terrific lightning, and deep, guttural thun- 
der, and again a minute gun at sea. Eagerly 
they looked, straining their eyes out into the 
darkness, for the flashes of light blinded them, 
but nothing except gray mist was to be seen; 
the wind struck the long, lowstonehouse planted 
out there on the reef, eddied, mounted, and 
rushed on; the rain rushed with it, and all the 
sounds of the tempest; the very light from the 
light-house tower that stood far out seemed to 
be stripped off and off in broad flakes and 
patches, like split fragments of chrysolite and 
beryl, Dimly could they descry great tower- 
ing giants of billows leaping this way and that, 
flinging forth and falling in shooting storms ot 
spray ; white acres of foam rose over the dark- 
ness and dispelled themselves in powdered 
blast ; huge columns were flashing up and wink- 
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ing; the backs of long breakers, gored and 
torn, plunged their angry masses of foam- 
flecked billows with a deafening roar. 

Suddenly, all was wrapped in the blackness 
of death; night and annihilation shut down 
over the world; no ray, no glimmer, the inde- 
scribable din and echoes of the night broke all 
about; the great sea seemed to be rolling over- 
head with a weight of darkness and tumult; 
the light had gone out! and still more terri- 
ble through the murk the minute guns boomed 
on. 
Once more there was a vivid flash, and then 
a terrific peal; a huge ship with masts and 
cordage brought out distinctly. Would she 
ever anchor? could she live through such a 
gale? Closer and closer drew that little group, 
while Miss Jervis held my hand with the grip 
of the dying. 

Again the whole sea was lit up. Oh! the 
ship was still there, and two men were seen 
coming over the side and swinging themselves 
down into a small boat, and then pulling for 
the shore. Would they ever reach it? What 
daring, to think of riding the billows in such 
ashell! What is it Miss Jervis expects, as 
she strains her eyes to catch but a glimpse of 
the frail bark. 

Again that lurid glare, followed. by a tre- 
mendous crash, as though the whole artillery of 
Heaven had spent itself; while the little boat 
could just be seen, the two men still there, bat- 
tling manfully to keep her from being sub- 
merged, while the wind and the driving sleet 
leapt up into our faces; for by this time we 
were down to the very edge of the water, Miss 
Jervis still clinging to me, all her thoughts and 
feelings concentrated on one object. Then a 
fierce, wild cry broke from her lips—“Oh! 
will no one save them?” and she tore away 
from my grasp, out into the surf where a little 
pleasure boat was tossing up and down. 

“Let me go,” as a strong arm was flung 
around her—“ Let me go; it is my father and 
Philip; I knew they were coming,” while the 
sharp flashing, and fading gleams, the gray 
haze, shining scud, and flying foam wreaths 
magnified her into something supernatural. 

And then I perceived this man had a long 
staff, and great coils of rope, and another rope 
wound around his waist, and held by clusters 
of half-dressed hands, a shadowy throng that 
seemed suddenly to have come out of the dark- 
ness. Then another man, still larger, taller, 
caught up Miss Jervis and gave her into the 
care of a murky group, while strange cries 
came now upon the wind, sad, wild sounds, and 
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in a lull, when the listening storm also held its 
breath, I seemed to hear the cries of drowning 
men. 

What followed I hardly know; all my 
thoughts, will, heart, swung there in the black. 
ness, as I saw these two men plunge into the 
sea, the rope payed ont by these black, shadowy 
hands. Twice, thrice had I seen them plunged 
among the waves, that tossed them lightly back 
in cruel play, then again they were lost, an 
instant—but what eternities do some instants 
compress ! 

The great lantern swung round its swift, 
shifting glare, and ghastly in the green lustre 
of the ray a face gleamed up on the sands; a 
ghastly, pale face, the water dripping from the 
hair; then another; while the stalwart swim- 
mers staggered along, and were caught by those 
on shore; and the breakers dashed and hissed 
as they sucked down sand and weed, roaring, 
and still climbing up the bank as though mad- 
dened at the loss of their prey. 

The next I knew we were in the boat-house, 
and Dr. Rhodes and Madeline Jervis were 
bending over me. 

“Was it real? was it? Did they come?” it 
was all I could say; while the joy in her face, 
the light in her eye burned down into my soul, 
and I knew that Captain Jervis and Philip 
Atkinson were both there. 
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I WILL BE TRUE TO THEE. 
BY FAUSTINE. 
HOUGH severed far by cruel fate, 
By leagues of land and sea, 
Yet to thee through Love’s golden gate 
My spirit still shall flee. 


Though every rivulet of thought 
Should ever hidden be, 

Its current still with music fraught 
Shall wend its course to thee. 


Though passing winds may sadly sweep 
The May-bloom from the tree, 

And autumn rains in sorrow weep 
Above the shrouded lea, 


Though winter snows may softly drift 
Where laughed the flowers in glee, 
Till Nature grants her last sweet gift, 

I will be true to thee. . 


Until I reach the pearly gate 
Beyond Death’s. purple sea, 

Then on the shining sands I’ll wait 
To greet and welcome thee. 
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JACQUELINE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

HILIP DRAPER went down the old factory 

road that night with a sweet sense of free- 

dom tingling in every drop of his blood. He 

fancied a man might feel as he did who walked 

out suddenly from some dungeon where he had 

been immured for months, into the wide, blessed 
air and sunlight. 

As soon as supper was over he went up to 
his room, and, with the excitement which was 
stinging his very fingers’ ends, set about pack- 
ing his trunks. He worked with a diligence 
that was quite amusing for the next half hour. 
Then he stopped suddenly, with a little smile, 
half contemptuous, at his own haste, and speak- 
ing out loud to himself—“ What is the use of 
all this desperate hurry? JI am not to slink 
out of Hedgerows like a criminal. WhenI go 
it will be as a@ man that is not ashamed or 
afraid to look any other man in the face.” 

So Philip Draper left the rest of the packing 
for to-morrow, and went out to take one of his 
last walks around Hedgerows. 

The sun had set not long before, but there 
were heaps of clouds in the west, with an unut- 
terable glory of color upon them. The warm, 
brown air was full of silence and sweetness, 
“ After all, it’s a good kind of a world to live 
in,” said Philip Draper, drawing two or three 
breaths and plunging into his old walks like a 
swimmer dashing with strong joy into the 
waves, 

He went on for miles, I suppose, and the in- 
describable glory dulled in the west into a pile 
of blank looking clouds, and, after the long, hot 
day, the breeze took head and tried its voice in 
drowsy, fitful murmurs among the leaves, It 
grew darker and darker in the lonely woodside 
where Philip Draper walked. Above the low, 
gray flats of clouds the stars gathered their im- 
mortal beauty, and when the man looked again 
the young moon hung in the blue, still arches 
of‘the sky. 

He was going away from all the familiar 
places—this odd Philip Draper—but the 
thought smote his heart with a sudden glad- 
ness that the old splendor of the moon and 
stars would still be about him, and that he 
could look up to them on the swells of vast, 
level plains, and fancy them shining over the 
sweet town, and it might be, upon the very face 
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of the woman that he loved—of the woman 
for whom, for that very love’s sake, he was 
fleeing away—faneyi ing that he was doing a 
brave thing—the one thing which it was manly 
and best to do. 

Perhaps it was, at that time; but knowing 
Philip Draper as I afterward came to know 
him, I have always believed that no matter if 
he had gone to the antipodes, the immortal 
affinities between himself and Jacqueline 
Thayne, nay, more than all that, the courage 
and manliness that lay at the betions of him, 
despite some almost morbid aelf-deprecia- 
tion, would have brought him back to Hedge- 
rows to tell his story to the heart, and take his 
verdict from the lips, of the woman that he 
loved, 

In the solemn stillness of the night, with 
the faint shaking out of winds among the 
leaves, a quieter mood gained slowly on the 
strong excitement which had possessed Philip 
Draper. Here and there some fibre of habit 
and association had wound itself about the old 
town that slept between its hills and its river, 
and each began to stir with life now at the 
tearing them away; but soon all other regrets 
were lost in the.stronger one of leaving Squire 
Thayne. 

I think Philip Draper had never realized un- 
til this moment how tenderly he loved the man, 
old enough to be his father, and yet, on account 
of that perennial youth which was a part of the 
nature of Algernon Thayne, Philip Draper's 
affection forhim was much like that ofa younger 
brother toward an elder. 

He cannot leave him—his hero—this man 
who seemed to the younger to embody in firm- 
ness and gentleness in heart, and soul, and in- 
tellect, the ideal of his youth ; who hed given 
to Philip Draper new loftiness and clearness of 
purpose for himself, new tenderness for humuni- 
ty, and new faith in his kind. Once in a while, 
too, there came over everything else almost, 
it seemed, like a cold wind of death blowing in 
upon his soul, the thought of leaving Jacque- 
line. “How would she feel,” he wondered, 

“when she learned that he was really to leave 
Hedgerows? Would his absence drop the 
faintest shadow into that life she carried so 
fair, and sweet, and womanly across the years? 
How kind she had always been to him, making 
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him always welcome with the sweetness of her 
smile and the clear softness of her greeting! 
But then it was a part of her nature to be kind 
to anything, and that absurd notion of gratitude 
no doubt had emphasized the cordiality of her 
manner toward him. He wished it was all over— 
the explanations and the one heart-wrench 
parting. How he did love her—-that woman 
whose cheek he had never touched with the 
thrilling tenderness of a lover’s kiss; the cool 
touch of whose soft fingers he had hardly 
returned with the lightest pressure; yet he 
knew every line of her face—the varied fine 
meanings, half asleep and half awake in it, 
which others had never dreamed of finding 
there. 

The Thaynes would be certain to be home 
by to-morrow or next day, Philip Draper 
thought, and he would lose no time in going 
over and telling the truth about this factory 
business. That they must learn from his own 
lips. No doubt, after he was gone, there would 
be all sorts of scandals and rumors rife. Well, 
the tongues might do what they chose with 
him. They could not touch luis soul, and for 
the things they blamed him for—for those at 
least—he would not be ashamed before God. 

He had strolled on for miles absorbed in his 
own thoughts, while overhead the stars multi- 
plied and filled all the blank gulfs of the night 
with solemn gladness, and the young moon 
flashed the silver radiance of her face among 
them, and at last Philip Draper, pausing sud- 
denly, found himself on the steep edge of a 
bank above Blue river. He knew the place 
well, and he had come here out of mere habit. 

He found himself less than three miles from 
the town, and was conscious at once that some 
time before he must have instinctively faced 
around for home, for he had traversed a much 
greater distance from Hedgerows than the point 
at which he now found himself. 

A little way behind him was a dark stretch 
of woods, and the road between this and the 
fields was a gray strip of sand, with a hot, dreary 
glitter in the summer noons. The trees, how- 
ever—oaks and maples—made the coolness of a 
grove on the steep bank that plunged down 
sheer and straight to the rivera good many 
feet below, with great, wide, cool depths of 
leisnre and stillness here, althongh these were 
forced and tormented into a furious mill-race 
far below. 

Philip Draper stood here. In the river be- 
neath himthemansawthesky again, transported 
with the glory of: moon and stars. Overhead 

among the leaves the winds, as though remem- 
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bering some old grief amid their dreaming, 
stirred and moaned plaintively in their sleep, 

Philip Draper stood still a few moments 
looking at the river, and thinking to himself 
that on the banks of this very river Jacqueline 
Thayne had sported away her childhood and 
grown up into the divine marvel of her woman- 
hood. Suddenly, as he stood there in the night 
by the river bank, Philip Draper became aware, 
in some instinctive way, that he was not alone, 
Something approaching him with slow, stealthy 
movements was close at hand. It was not 
friendly, either. He felt in every startled 
nerve an evil, menacing presence. At first he 
fancied a wild animal must have tracked him 
here, and was about to spring on him, but the 
absurdity of this notion flashed the next in- 
stant across Philip Draper. Whatever the 
thing was, it was coming upon him in human 
shape. He was a brave man, but the place was 
solitary in broad noon even, and the river was 
cold and dark below. His pulse must have 
gone faster as he thought of that, but the thought 
which followed sharp on the first one was that 
of a brave man—“ Whatever this is I must 
face it.” 

He had partially turned, when a blow came 
upon him. Had he not been upon his guard 
it must have felled him to the earth. As it 
was, he swayed aside, staggered, and only re- 
ceived half its force. The next moment he 
had drawn himself up, every drop of blood 
stung to hot frenzy by the blow. He had time 
for one deep breath, and then his enemy sprang 
on him and the two closed in a desperate en- 
counter. 

Philip Draper was lithe and elastic; more 
over, he made his muscular training a part of 
his Christianity, but he had no easy foe to deal 
with this time. The man was taller and 4 
great deal heavier than himself, and had the 
advantage of Philip Draper in making the 
onset. The ruffian was desperate, too, and the 
other had all he could do for a while to act on 
the defensive. 

The superintendent supposed, at first, that 
his assailant was unarmed, but at last his 
strained ears caught the click of a_ pistol. 
Neither of the men had yet seen each other's 
face, for the moon had almost gone down by 
this time and the trees were thick where the 
two men stood. 

But the sound of that pistol seemed to infuse 
the might of ten men into Philip Draper's 
muscles. J suppose it was only the awakening 
of the swift, blind instinct of life now, but in 4 
very frenzy of strength he half wrenched him 
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. 
self from the deadly hug of his foe, tore away, 
swift as light, the pistol out of his grasp, tossed 
it over the bank into the river, and heard the 
sudden hiss of the waters as the weapon smote 
them; then he turned and closed once more 
with his enemy. 

This time the struggle was short but terrible. 
Again Philip Draper received two or three 
blows that well nigh knocked the breath out of 
him, and that must certainly have stunned him, 
if swift and lithe he had not parried their full 
force. 

But of a sudden the younger and smaller 
man gained the advantage. He heard two or 
three low, fierce oaths and heavy breathings, as 
he forced his adversary nearer the edge of the 
bank. 

They had not spoken yet; but in a breath 
a conviction flashed upon Philip Draper, 
which no proof could have rendered stronger, 
that his assailant was no other than the wool- 
sorter. 

The latter evidently had, while mentally 
measuring the superintendent’s “wind,” been 
deceived with regard to the real physical power 
ofthe man. There may have been something, 


too, in moral forces, on one side, which Rey- 
nolds would certainly not take into account. 


At any rate, he found himself beaten at his 
own game. Do his best he was losing ground, 
his breath was failing him, and he felt that he 
was drawing nearer and nearer to the dreaded 
edge of the bank. 

At last the man cowered and begged for 
mercy; but it was not until a single step lay 
betwixt him and the deep, cold river which 
waited below, and which held for him, hurled 
from that height, a swift, black death! 

Philip Draper was wrought up to a livid rage 
at that moment. 

His arms held his victim’s now tightly 
pinioned. “Do you think I don’t know you, 
Reynolds? Do you think me fool enough not 
toserve you as you intended to serve me?” 
his voice hard and hoarse with passion. 

“T didn’t mean to kill you,” whined the 
wretched man. All his courage, if one dare 
apply that word to such as he, oozed out of 
him as he hung, bruised and breathless, in the 
power of the man whose vengeance he had } 
brought down on his own head. “I only ? 
meant to throttle and rob you.” 

One effort more and Reynolds would have 
been over the bank. Philip Draper was about 
to hurl the shivering, shuddering figure down, | 
when across the desperate frenzy, which the ¢ 
fight had wrought in him, came a thought of ‘ 
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Jacqueline, and in another flash, swift as light- 
ning, a thought of God. 

The murder of this man was in the heart— 
his blood would be on the head of Philip Dra- 
per. The thought came upon his burning wrath 
like a cold wind—it was all over in far less time 
than it takes me now to write it. The des- 
perate hold relaxed a little; but Reynolds, if 
he had the strength, was too cowed now to 
attempt any further resistance. “What could 
Philip Draper do with this man?” 

If there had been any chance for it, the 
superintendent would certainly have given the 
villain into custody ; but they were three miles 
from Hedgerows, and Philip Draper could not 
drag the man into town. There was no way 
but to let him go; the gods would grind out 
his justice in their-slow mills, sooner or later. 

At that moment, startled and appalled by the 
sudden revelation of the deed into which his 
blind wrath was unconsciously hurrying him, 
Philip Draper felt himself nearer a level with 
the wretched creature who grovelled before 
him than at any previous time he would have 
conceived possible. 

This made him merciful with the criminal 
and his crime. In the faint starlight the two 
men looked at each other. “Reynolds, I am 
not going to murder you,” said Philip Draper 
in a low, calm voice, strangely at variance 
with the hoarse wrath of afew moments before. 

The man burst forth into sobs and thanks. © 
Probably both were more or less genuine, for 
he had looked death in the face a moment ago, 
and that was, at least, enough to take out all 
swagger and bluster from him. 

“T suppose there is nothing to do but to let 
you go, Reynolds. I am cheating the State’s 
prison, I know.” 

The wool-sorter: muttered something about 
being an honest man in future. 

At that moment, however, Philip Draper 
had no strong faith in the other’s repentance. 

“Well, Reynolds, I have given you the 
chance.” 

With some more profuse thanks the wool- 
sorter dragged himself up and shuifled off. 
It was painful work evidently. No danger of 


) . . . 
( his returning to try his strength the second 


time against Philip Draper; but I will do the 
man so much justice as this: I do not believe 
he would have attempted another assault had 


( 
) breath and muscles been as fresh and strong as 
( they were when he dealt Philip Draper that 


first blow. 
The latter was left alone again, with the 
stars overhead and little shreds of cloud scat- 
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tered among them, and in the leaves the winds 
made faint, plaintive murmurs, and then went 
to sleep again. All that had passed 4 in the last 
few minutes seemed adream. Philip Draper 
knelt down in the darkness and thanked God 
that the man’s blood was not on hishead. Af- 
terward, when he rose up, he remembered 
pistol which he had tossed into the river. He 
wondered why he lad done that, for the ae 
session of the weapon must have placed Rey- 
nolds at his mercy. 
certain, but he always fancied some blind in- 
stinct had made him dash the we: ipon from him’ 
lest he should use it to take the life of his foe. 

While this encounter, which had just escaped 
being a deadly one, was going on in the solemn 
stillness of the woods, Squire Thayne and his 
niece, sitting in the library, talked over the late 
riot at the works of Stephen Weymouth & Co. 

Jacqueline’s face was flushed with strong ex- 
citement and indignation. “There must be 
some great wrong somewhere, Uncle Alger,” 
she said. 

“Such things never happen without there is 
great wrong somewhere, my dear.” 

“ But it cannot lie at Philip Draper’s door.” 
She ce: allied him this for the first time in her 


life. “Nothing could ever shake my faith in 
him.” 
“No; nor mine,” said the girl’s uncle, very 


quietly, butsaway down deep in his eyes there 
was a look of sincere pleasure. “ But how has 
the news got,out here?” he asked. 

Jacqueline went over the factory boy’s story 
in a rapid way, but one that left nothing out. 
When it was over, the girl’s uncle sat still, his 
thoughts going busily eshte” Jacqueline 
drew a little closer to him. Now, Uncle 
Alger, it is your turn,” she said. 

Squire Thayne had met with a little odd sort 
of adventure that night—only odd sort of things 
werealwayshappeningto him. Jacqueline said 
he had some original affinity for them. Some 
business had taken him over into what was 
called South Plains, a couple of miles or more 
outside the town, and just in the twilight, as 
horse and chaise struck the turnpike, he came 
upon a young girl in a brown straw hat, blue- 
eyed and rosy-cheeked, and pretty enough, to 
use his own words, “ to have sat, three hundred 
years ago, for the portrait of one of Shakespeare’ 8 
English lasses. 

The girl looked at him out of her startled ( 
blue eyes with a glance of recognition. 

The Squire drew up and touched his hat. 
“T havea fancy that you know me, Miss,” he 
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said, and that smile I have told you about 
came with the words, 

“Oh, yes, sir,” the sweet, blue eyes at their 
widest—“ you are Squire Thayne.” 

“T suppose there is no harm in an old man 
with such a grizzled head as mine askinga 
pretty young girl to ride with him, especially 

ina she knows his name; so won’t you do me 
the favor to jump in, Miss, ‘without any further 
ceremonies, and let me take you back to town?” 

A good deal pleased and a good deal flattered, 
the girl climbed into the chaise. The two soon 
got into a brisk talk. Squire Thayne learned 
the girl’s name was Ruth Benson, and that she 
worked at the factory. That soon brought out 
the story of the recent riot, which, of course, 
greatly startled the gentleman, and brought out 
on his side a good many questions, to which his 
pretty companion made very intelligent replies, 

It was evident enough that her sympathies 
were warmly on the side of the superintendent, 
whom she designated as the best and noblest 
gentleman in the world. 

“But how in the world does it happen that 
so good a man should have such a strong party 
of virulent enemies ?” asked the Squire. 

“ Ah, sir, there are some very bad people at 
the mill—very bad,” shaking her head and 
looking sober. 

“You know some of them, perhaps?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 think I do.” She spoke ina 
low, troubled tone, and then the girl looked up 
to her companion with some doubt and bewil- 
derment in her face. 

The Squire fancied something Jay on her 
mind, which a question or two on his part 
would have brought out, but the man was ina 
great hurry now. They drew up where the 
road forked, less than a quarter of a mile from 
the factory girl’s boarding place The Squire 
set her down here, telling her he hoped it would 
not be their last ride together, and drove off. 

After he had related this to his niece, the 
girl sat still for awhile. Her uncle saw there 
was some trouble in her face. She was think- 
ing about Sydney Weymouth, and what the old 
housekeeper had said ; but it seemed disloyal to 
her friend and play fellow—her lover that would 
have been—to repeat the words even to her 
uncle. 

He was thinking, too: thoughts which he 
did not tell his niece. There were wheels here 
within wheels. Some meaning must lie behind 
the words the factory-boy had blurted out about 
| being on the superintendent’s side, instead of 
young Weymouth’s. Had Jacqueline’s refusal 
of his suit anything to do with it ? 
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The Squire almost chided his thoughts for 
springing to this question so rapidly, and be- 
cause he found he had so little faith in the son 
of his old neighbor, the boy whose bright, 
promising youth he had watched with such 
hearty interest and high hopes. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Philip Draper found it hard work to get up 
the next day. Yet he did, and by sheer force 
of will dragged himself down to the factories, 
spite of the stiffness and bruises which made 
every movement cost him a twinge of pain. 

As the superintendent expected, the wool- 
sorter was not at his work. During the course 
of the day Philip Draper learned the man had 
left town. It was a relief to know this, and to 
be spared any duty of denouncing Reynolds to 
the authorities, Draper’s first feeling when he 
awoke that morning and the events of the past 
night flashed upon him was one of unuttera- 
ble thankfulness that the death of the wool- 
sorter did not lie at his door. 


p 


In the course of the morning Squire Thayne 


drove up. Despite the welcome which shone | 


in the young man’s eyes, the elder could not 
help seeing at the first glance how white and 
worn he looked. 

There was reason enough, however, for this 
in the recent exciting events through which 
young Draper had passed. He broke the ice 
after a preliminary—“ I hardly looked for you 
back so soon, Squire.” 

“Put it in a nutshell: Two days of busi- 
ness and two of visiting,” was the reply. 

“You have learned the main facts already, 
I presume,” and Philip Draper pointed to the 
broken windows. 

“Yes; and when I learned the bad business, 
I said to myself—‘My young friend has the 
stuff in him which all heroes have. 
come out a little wiser and a little tougher for 
all these hard knocks,’ ” 

Philip Draper's face shone with sudden 
pleasure. ‘My dear, sir, I never for once 
doubted that you would have faith in me,” he 
said, 

“Faith in you!” answered the Squire; and if 
I could only put his tone into the words, you 
would understand what they meant to Philip 
Draper. “But man alive, you ought to go 
home and stay there for a week !” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it is evident enough this outrage 
has worn on your nerves. I should fancy you 
had been ill for a fortnight.” 
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“Do I look like that?” with a smile, yet a 
little startled, as he .remembered that every- 
body would lay his looks where his friend did— 
at the door of the riot. 

“Come,” said the Squire, “I want to have a 
talk with you. Throw business to the dogs 
for the next hour and take a drive with me.” 

Philip Draper sprang up with alacrity, but 
a stitch caught him in the side, and his right 
arm gave a terrible twinge, and he made rather 
limping work of it to the door, and he thought 
to himself, with that prompt readiness to see 
the comic side of things that inhered in his 
nature, that “there could not be great fun in 
being an old man, if one’s bones must perpetu- 
ally feel like such rusty, old hinges.” 

When they were fairly started on their drive 
he turned and looked at the Squire and met 
his friendly eyes reading his face with some 
trouble in them. 

“Then I look terribly used up, Squire, dol?” 

“Frankly, you do. T’ve no doubt you've 
shown moral bravery enough, but you’ve done 
it, I’m sorry to see, at a terrible cost of physical 
power.” 

“ But you are wide of the mark this time, 
Squire. I give you my word the riot hasn’t cost 
me the loss of a single meal or a night’s sleep.” 

It was out before he was really aware. No 
doubt his pride was touched a little, that the 
Squire should attribute his wretched looks to 
the cause he did; and then the young man’s 
soul was lonely and hungered for some human 
sympathy more than he was himself aware. 

“My dear fellow, I have no doubt you think 
you tell the truth, but your fuce is about the 
color of Hamlet’s ghost.” 

“That is because I came very near being 
murdered last night !” 

Squire Thayne lookéd actually horrified as 
his companion spoke these words. 

The latter went on. “But that is not the 
worst of it. Icame quite as close to being a 
murderer myself.” 

The Squire sat very still. He was waiting for 
Philip Draper to go on, which the latter didina 
few moments, not pausing until he had related 
the whole story of his encounter with Reynolds 
in the darkness, on the bank of Blne river; not 
sparing himself, nor that one awful moment 
when he was about to dash the man into the 
death that waited for him in the peaceful river 
below. 

“Tt was a frenzy, a madness of blood and 
brain. There was murder in my soul! You 
can’t understand it, Squire Thayne.” 

“Yes, I can,” said the elder. 
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“ But I came to myself before it was too late, 
and I[ have shuddered so frequently, remember- 
ing how near I came to sending the man into 
eternity, with all his sins on his head, that I’ve 
hardly thought of the crime he was bent on 
committing.” 

The Squire sat still a few moments after lis- 
tening to this dreadful story, rejoicing that the 
end had been what it was; that the life of his 
young friend had been spared, and that he had 
not, in the dreadful encounter, hurried another 
soul into eternity, knowing well what a terrible 
regret in that case would have shadowed all 
Philip Draper’s after life, no matter how entirely 
the world had acquitted him. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” said the Squire, “I 
thank God that after last night’s dreadful 
work I have you, safe and-sound, by my side 
again this pleasant autumn morning. No 
wonder you look a little worse for your tussle 
of last night. We must get you over to our 
house and try the effect of a few days’ nursing. 
There’s.Jacqueline—the girl has a wonderful 
genius in a sick room.” 

“T don’t doubt Miss Thayne’s genius.in that 
line, but with many thanks for your kindness, 
there are rougher remedies must mend my case,” 
and the speaker smothered a groan. 

“What are they, if a man may be so bold as 
to ask ?” 

“T am going away from Hedgerows in a few 
days, Squire.” 

“ What?” turning sharply round upon his 
companion, while the big bottle-green fly his 
whip had been carefully in search of quietly 
sucked a meal out of the neck of his horse. 

“T’ve made up my mind that I must cut 
loose‘from Hedgerows at once,” speaking very 
rapidly and decidedly. “The life down there 
at the factories doesn’t suit me, soul or body. 
It cramps me. Maybe there’s a drop of wild 
Indian blood somewhere at the bottom of this 
longing to cut civilization for a year or two.” 

“But you quite take the breath out of me, 
Draper,” said the Squire. “Iam an old fogy 
in blood and habits by this time. For what 
goal do you set your face after you have shaken 
the dust of Hedgerows off your feet ?” 

“For the West. For plain and prairie, and 
a very revel of freedom. I shall vary my life 
with hunting, and geologizing, and prospecting. 
A tent and a rubber blanket will be my great- 
est luxuries for a year to come.” 

“What do you think, my very practical 
friend, the chief of the staff of the factories will 
say to all this romancing? I happen to know 
what kind of value he sets upon your services.” 
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) has the girl not to love him now?” 
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“ However that may be, he consented yester- 
day to give me my letters of dismissal, without 
any great reluctance either, on his part, so far 
as I could see. I am off, for a dead certainty, 
Squire Thayne,” turning his eyes, filled with 
eager, exultant light on the elder man, and 
then another thought quenching all that. “[ 
do not forget I am to leave you, my dear sir, 
A man cannot say much when he feels most, 
The going away from you will be the one pang 
in leaving Hedgerows: a pang only less sharp 
than that I felt when I saw them lay away the 
face of my mother under the grass, and thought 
it would never smile on me again.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the Squire, and for 
a while both the men were silent. Squire 
Thayne’s thoughts were very busy at this time, 
They jumped swiftly to a conclusion as to the 
real motive which was driving Philip Draper 
away from Hedgerows. After all, it was 
natural enough if he believed his love was 
hopeless, Squire Thayne remembered Evan- 
geline, and thought he should, in his friend's 
case, probably been fool enough to do precisely 
what he was doing. 

Yet, after all, was the man a fool? Would 
not Jacqueline’s answer to young Draper’s suit 
be precisely what it had been to Sydney Wey- 
mouth’s, Ifthe knight and the hero crossed 
her path, he came with no clash of trumpets or 
neighing of steeds or floating of plumes, and 
in his common-place garb the girl did not 
recognize him. 

Yet God, by original, immortal affinities, 
had made those two for each other. But his 
little girl could not open her blind eyes and 
see, and now she was driving the man by the 
very force of his love away from her. 

Squire Thayne turned and looked at his 
friend. How little Philip Draper could 
imagine all which lay under that look! If at 
that moment the Squire was half tempted to 
say, “Go, and put all at stake, man, and compel 
the heart of the lady of your love,” the great 
uncertainty of the Squire’s own mind regard- 
ing his niece’s real feeling toward the superin- 
tendent held back the words from his lips. 

“Here’s a pretty coil, as Shakspeare would 
eall it; driving this magnificent fellow across 
half a continent and making him turn Arab,” 
went the Squire's thoughts. “ What business 
Then he 


, thought that perhaps Jacqueline’s devotion to 
» himself stood in the way of her love for any 


man--for this one—and he felt almost as 
though he were robbing Philip Draper of his 


2 right. Something of this thought must have 
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been in his eyes when he turned and looked at 
his friend. The eyes of the two met. 

“Draper,” said the Squire solemnly, “TI can- 
not tell whether if you were my own son I 
should feel worse at letting you go off from me, 
but without that relation it is hard enough 
for my old heart to part with you.” 

The young man tried tospeak and could not. 

&There’s Jacqueline,” making a thrust at a 
yenture, “my little girl, will be very sorry 
when she comes to learn of this decision of 
yours.” 

" «Will she, indeed? It is very good of her 
to take so much interest in my affairs. I shall 
come out and say good-by to her before I leave.” 

“Suppose you let me drive you on home to 
lanch with us?” 

“No, thank you, sir. 
day.” 

And something in the tones made the Squire 
refrain from pressing the matter. 

After he had set down Philip Draper at his 
boarding place, the Squire drove around to see 
his old friend, Stephen Weymouth. The gen- 
tleman had just finished a letter to his son, 
where he had dilated considerably on the bold 
stroke by which he was well rid of his super- 
intendent. The old gentleman tried to take a 
good deal of credit to himself for the prompt- 
ness, energy, and resolution with which he had 
acted in this business, notwithstanding which 
it was evident enough that the writer was pro- 
voked with his son, provoked with himself, 
and greatly puzzled by the conduct of his super- 
intendent. 

After some general conversation the Squire 
ventured upon the subject which, in reality, 
formed the object of his errand. 

“Tam sorry to learn that you have had this 
bad business down at the factories, Weymouth.” 

“Yes; bad enough! bad enough! Involved 
us in all kinds of trouble,” speaking sharply 
and angrily. 

“I'm sorry to learn, too, that your superin- 
tendent is to leave.” 

“How did you learn that, Squire?” looking 
up curiously, 

“He told me so himself this very morning.” 

“What did he say was taking him off?” 

“A sudden thirst for freedom, and a wild, 
grand life out there on the plains. Such things 
get into the blood of young men, and the pros- 
pect always looks attractive. I fancy there’s a 
smack of the savage in us all, Weymouth.” 

“Likely enough! Likely enough! But old 
bones and steady brains don’t relish that sort 
of thing,” said the elder man a little gloomily. 


Please excuse me to- 
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“T was quite breathless,’ continued the 
Squire, “ when young Draper confided his plans 
tome. I hardly supposed you would be pre- 
vailed on to letting him go on any terms.” 

“When people in my service make up their 
minds to leave, it has never been my habit to 
insist on their remaining,” was the evasive 
reply. 

“T suppose so; yet here is a man, on your 
own showing, whose place you can hardly ex- 
pect to supply.” 

“As a superintendent I certainly have no 
fault to find with young Draper.” As he said 
these words the elder Weymouth looked at his 
old friend with a sudden impulse to teJl him the 
whole of that miserable story of Reynolds’s. 
But the thought of Sydney, and an instinct 
that his son would strongly disapprove of this 
confidence, held the old man silent. 

The Squire in his turn was on the very point 
of relating to Mr. Weymouth the assault of 
Reynolds on Philip Draper the night before; 
but he was not quite certain that this was not 
the superintendent’s secret. The two talked 
over the riot, on which topic the senior proprie- 
tor was excited and voluble. Hedid not blame 
Philip Draper. Indeed he seemed careful to 
avoid doing that, while all the time Squire 
Thayne -could not help feeling that the pro- 
prietor held the superintendent mainly respon- 
sible for the disaffection among the men. 

The Squire rode away at last more perplexed 
than ever. “There is something wrong here,” 
he said to himself, as his chaise bowled along 
the road. “That is evident enough. And ail 
the while I can’t help feeling—I wish I could— 
that you are at the bottom of it, Sydney Wey- 
mouth.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Wuen W. J.C. was quite a child, his father 
one warm day sent him to the pump to draw a 
pitcher of cool water. Boy-like he loitered on 
the road to play and broke the bottom from 
the pitcher. Fearing a reprimand, he came 
back with the following plausible(?) story, 
that “in pumping the water he pumped up a 
big stone, which fell in the pitcher and caused 
the bottom to drop out.” 

So 


THERE is no joy so great as that which 
springs from a kind act or a pleasant deed, and 
you may feel it at night when you rest, and in 
the morning when you rise, and through the 
day when about your daily business. 
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WHITHER FLIETH THE SUMMER. 


BY KATHERINE KINGSTON FILER, 


H, locust-trees! waving your tasseled stems ( over the undercurrent of a tranquil sea; when 


of odorous blossoms, whose fragrance floats 
over the hazy valley. Oh, elm-tree! bending 
in your graceful beauty, lovingly locking and 


interlacing your lithe limbs in an ecstasy of 


delight, as you revel in the sultry air and the 
sunshine. Oh, columbine! hanging your scarlet 
trumpets on bending branches, and rustling 
languidly your dark-hued leaves, can you tell 
me where summer—your summer and mine— 
went toatthe coming of Septemberdays, crowned 
with ripeness and mellowness of falling fruit? 

The roses loved fair summer, and at her com- 
ing disclosed bright, blushing faces to greet her; 
the daisies, and the blue-eyed pansies, the pale 
narcissus, and the star of Bethlehem, sprung in 
her footpath, and kissed her white feet in 
homage, while the woodlands far and near re- 
echoed with the musical welcomings of happy- 
hearted choristers. “Welcome to thee—Oh, 
summer!” warbled the linnet. “ May thy path- 
way be filled with sunlight, and thy eyes, unlike 
April’s, never be clouded with misty tears,” 
thrilled the mavis. 


Lightly upon her brow lay the crown of 


royalty, and the warmth of her eyes of liquid 
blue melted the frost of the spring-time from 
the land and illumined glad earth with reful- 
gent rays. 

“The last day of summer is come.” 

Ah! who can realize the swiftness of Time’s 
current flashing on to eternity. “The last day 
of summer is come,” repeated a human voice 
at my side, while around me the August laughed. 

Fleecy clouds slept on the sky, and white- 
sailed pleasure-yachts flitted dreamily over the 
broad blue waters of the bay; tiny wavelets 
gurgled across the pebbles of the beech to re- 
cede again; a sailor’s song drifted drowsily 
landward and sunk into silence; and the mist 
afar in the cradling waves pillowed upon its 
lap the sunlight. 

Yet, on my soul their weighed a heaviness of 
grief that the laughter of the gleesome wind 
and the tranquil beauty could not dispel— 
the grief of parting with summer, who had 
crowned the year with completest glories. 

At the time when the cew fell over the 
grasses, and when the katy-dids and whip- 
poor-wills called and answered in the gloam- 
ing; when the frogs in the reed-roots held 
carnival in their obstreperous, ancient way, and 
the crickets chirped beneath the harvest-moon, 
which the long afternoon had drifted through 


the heavens like a rudderless shallop of silver ¢ sweeter, nobler, purer lives.” 
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the sun hung low down behind the hills, and the 
shadows crept over moonlit spaces, summer 
passed away in the loneliness and gloom, and 
was with us no more. When the September 
morning came the air was heavy with tears. Ont 
on the day I gazed, but theday looked in through 
my window and wept, for it was forsaken by 
the summer sunshine, and it was heavy-hearted, 

Ah, halcyon summer! with your living heart 
in my heart, had I roamed the meadows, waded 
in the grain, whose golden waves did rock and 
ripple in my wake, tossed the yellow wheat in 
my hands, and, singing, roused the meadov- 
lark from her nest at the shining roots. Soul 
in soul had we lived through all the days of 
hazy glory, and my mortal life had silently 
expanded, growing nobler, purer, sweeter, in 
sympathy with your own noble, pure, sweet life, 

The year waned through still September into 
mellow October, the present month. 

This day of bright autumnal quiet has a 
strain of delicious, noiseless music stealing 
through its silence, and one could almost im- 
agine the air was filled with invisible gauze 
winged fairies floating on the transparent at- 
mospheric waves. 

Like the half-defined shades of dreamland 
seem the people slowly winding along the 
yellow road to disappear among the timber 
The grass nestles in the sunlight, and the flower 
nestle in the grass, and the autumn leave 
tremble noiselessly down when the air is stillest, 
loitering on the pebbled drive, and glowing on 
browning mosses. 

October, in whose still days I rest, on shaded 
mound, with closed eyes, letting the crimson 
leaves drop over and around me, fancying that 
therustling of the gorgeously appareled branches 
is the whir of thine own white wings above 
me, tell me, where is summer gone ?—and will 
she ever come again ? 

And thesouth wind sighs her answer. “Like 
a book read and laid aside is the past; likes 
river flown to the ocean never to return to it 
source. Other summers shall glow and wane, 
and in them shall be haunting memories 
olden times, but this having dropped from life 
no more returns. 

“Take thou the present while ’tis thine, and 
cease vain repining. Work, as the seasons 
work, and bring forth good. Let thy life bea 
haunting memory of good in souls in future 
time, that with thy lessons they may attain t 
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| the objections are manifold and serious. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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WHAT CAME OF IT. 
BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 

HE “ Mothers’ Journal” recounts an instance 

of permanent and incurable deafness, caused 
solely by boxing a child’s ears. The mother 
yas as kind as the average; proud of her beautiful 
child, but hasty in temper, rather over-nice, and 
inthe habit of visiting acts of childish careless- 
ness, such as breaking a vase, or spilling milk on 
the table-cloth, with a scolding and a cuff. At the 
tine the writer mentions, while visiting the mother, 
the little girl was about four years old, a bright, 
active, healthy child, 

Fifteen years later retribution came. She had 
grown up, a8 beautiful a woman as she had been a 
child; but absolutely, totally deaf. Her mother took 
her to one of the most skilful physicians of the 
day, and what was his verdict ? 

“ Incurable—impossible to help her. The dif- 
feulty has been caused by a blow, or succession 
of blows, on the head. Madam, did not your 
daughter, in her childhood, frequently have her ears 
boxed ?” 

This is only one of many dangers that wait upon 
the absurd practice. They are physical and men- 
tal, and the moral danger, though hidden, is no 
less. It tends to enfeeble intellect, injure the 
brain, and lesson its action; and where there is a 
family tendency to insanity—lurking, perhaps, 
unseen and unsuspected—it is the very thing cal- 
culated most surely to call it forth, like a wild 
beast from its lair, 

Looking at the subject from a moral stand-point, 
If there 
is one thing that, more than any other, excites in a 


tchild angry and even revengeful feelings, ia- 


creases wilfulness, and degrades him, it is this. And 
when you degrade a child, whether by ridicule, 
reproach, want of appreciation, or injudicious pun- 
ishment, you injure him more than you suspect; 
you slacken your hold on his affections and lessen 
by far your influence over him. 

This mode injures, too, by all the weight of ea- 
ample. Are children’s ears boxed with calmness, 
deliberation, an eye single to their good? You 
laugh at the supposition. You know the blow is 
the outburst of an angry, unreasoning impulse. 
And the child knows it is so and meets it with the 
feelings that are really its due. 

The case is very similar in really all its aspects ; 
with shaking, pinching, or pulling ears, and every 
such practice, 

It is not a serious offence that is punished in this 
way; and a child’s ideas of moral right and wrong 
are not made clearer, or in any wise benefited by 
the contrast. A blow on the ears or head really 
causes intense pain—far more than almost any 
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mother would inflict in a better moment. If a 
child tells a falsehood, abuses a playmate, or is 
wilfully and persistently disobedient, the mother 
who has any sense of duty, and any desire to do it, 
meets this with dispassionate, sorrowful firmness ; 
and whatever punishment her judgment may dic- 
tate, it differs widely from that. 

For my own part, I am radical enongh to dis- 
believe totally in whipping, whether children or 
animals. It is preferable, no doubt, to non-govern- 
ment and anarchy in the family; but frequently 
exists with these—and, there is a better way ! 

Even if it be a fact that some children cannot 
be made obedient, truthful, and kind without it 
(I have heard of such, but never happened to find 
them either my own or my neighbors), still, in 
Heaven’s name, let the casket of the brain, the 
very temple of the human spirit, be sacred! 

A terrible instance occurred about twenty years 
ago, at Alexandria, Va. I had the account not 
only from the newspaper, but an old lady whom I 
knew very well, and who spent her winters in 
Alexandria, and was a personal acquaintance of 
the family (one of the F. F. V.’s). A mother struck 
her child dead ! 

The blow, though not intended to be very severe, 
happened to reach that one little spot on the temple 
which could not bear it. 

Whether the dreadful result was “a dispensation 
of Providence ”—a Providence “ dark, mysterious, 
inscrutable,” or what not—or simply and solely her 
own fault, judge ye. 


ee OO 
HOW A WOMAN GOT ALONG. 


FRIEND told us an incident relating to a wo- 

man in the suburbs of the city which illus- 
trates how much tact some people have in getting 
along, compared with others. The poor woman 
had seven children. -She got out of money, out of 
bread, out of anything to eat; and the question was 
how she was to get along. She had one thing left. 
She had some hens. These laid eight eggs a day, 
and she hit uponaplan. To eat these eggs wouldn't 
support the family, and to sell them wouldn’t do it. 
There was a little grocery near by, and she went 
there, and every day exchanged half adlozen eggs 
for half a peck of beans. This was enough for the 
family, and she got along till she could -do some- 
thing. Now, there was not merely a tact in know- 
ing that it was better to exchange than to sell her 
eggs; but there was a tact in knowing that beans 
are more nutritious than any other vegetable, and 
that consequently she could do better with them 
than with flour. 
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BY CHARLES MACKAY, 


' wr bids for the little children— 
Body, and soul, and brain ? 

Who bids for the little children— 
Young, and without a stain ? 

Will no one bid?” said England, 

“ For their souls, so pure and white, 

And fit for all good and evil, 
The world on their page may write?” 


“We bid,” said Pest and Famine, 

“We bid for life and limb; 

Fever, and pain, and squalor, 
Their bright young eyes shall dim. 

When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse them as our own, 

And hide them in secret places, 
Where none may hear their moan.” 


“T bid” said Beggary, howling, 

“JT bid for them one and all! 

Tll teach them a thousand lessons, 
To lie, to skulk, to crawl! 

They shall sleep in my hair like maggots, 
They shall rot in the fair sunshine, 

And if they serve my purpose, 
I hope they'll answer thine.” 


“ And I'll bid higher and higher,” 
Said Crime, with a wolfish grin, 
“For I love to lead the children 
Through the pleasant paths of sin. 
They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity, 
And ripe for the law to slay. 


“Prison, and hulk, and gallows, 

Are many in the land; 

*Twere folly not to use them, 
So proudly as they stand. 

Give me the little children— 
I’ll take them as they’re born, 

And feed their evil passions 
With misery and scorn. 


“ Give me the little children, 
Ye rich, ye good, ye wise, 

And let the busy world spin round, 
While ye shut your idle eyes ; 
And your judges shall have work, 

And your lawyers wag the tongue, 
And the jailers and policemen 
Shall be fathers to the young.” 


“Oh! shame,” said true Religion, 
“Oh! shame, that this should be! 
I'll take the little children— 
Ohl give them ALL to me! 
I'll raise them up in kindness, 
From the mire in which they’ve trod; 
I'll teach them words of blessing, 
And lead them up to God!” 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


THE SOULS OF THE CHILDREN. 





FARM-YARD SONG. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
VER the hill the farm-boy goes, 

His shadow lengthens along the land, 

A giant staff in a giant hand; 

In the poplar tree, above the spring, 

The katydid begins to sing; 

The early dews are falling; 

Into the stone-heap darts the mink; 

The swallows skim the river’s brink ; 

And home to the woodland fly the crows, 

When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 

Cheerily calling: 
Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’!” 

Farther, farther, over the hill, 

Faintly calling, calling still: 

“ Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’!” 


Into the yard the farmer goes, 
With grateful heart at the close of day: 
Harness and chain are hung away; 
In the wagon-shed stand yoke and plough; 
The straw’s in the stack, the hay in the mov, 
The cooling dews are falling ; 
The friendly sheep his welcome bleat, 
The pigs come grunting to his feet, 
The winnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 
His cattle calling: 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co’!” 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gone astray, 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! 


Now to her task the milkmaid goes, 

The cattle come crowding through the gate, 

Lowing, pushing, little and great ; 

About the trough, by the farm-yard pump, 

The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump, 
While the pleasant dews are falling; 

The new-milch heifer is quick and shy, 

But the old cow waits with tranquil eye; 

And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 

When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly calling: 

“So, boss! so, boss! so! so! so!” 

The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 

And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 

Saying: “So! so, boss! so! so!” 

To supper at last the farmer goes, 

The apples are pared, the paper read, 

The stories are told, then all in bed. 

Without, the crickets’ ceaseless song, 

Makes shrill the silence all night long; 
The heavy dews are falling. 

The housewife’s hand hath turned the lock; 

Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock ; 

The household sinks to deep repose ; 

But still in sleep the farm-boy goes, 
Singing, calling: 

“(Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! eo’! co’!” 
And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 

Murmuring: “So, boss! so!” 

—Atlantic Almanac for 1870. 
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IN THE CHRISTMAS TWILIGHT. 
BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


OOP back the curtains, my darling, 
Let the starlight drift and glow 

Athwart the bright carpet mosses, 

Like wreaths of silver snow. 
Leave Maud her cross to finish, 

Of cedar, and laurel, and pine; 
Leave Mabel her thorny chaplet 

With lilies to intertwine. 


In the fire light’s crimson comfort 
I will tell you a tale I know, 
As I heard it in the twilight 
Of a Christmas, long ago. 
Tis the Legend of a Princess, 
A foolish virgin, I fear, . 
Who grasping at pleasant shadows, 
Found bitter realities, dear! 


This Princess was tired of her spinning— 
Her work that was never done! 
She envied the birds, the flowers, the leaves, 
All idle things out in the sun! 
And carelessly strayed her fingers, 
With such foolish thoughts in her head, 
Till bent was her golden distaff, 
A-tangle her silver thread. 


Then she stole from her father’s palace, 
Not dreaming a step to go 
Beyond the king’s pleasure-gardens; 
She thought ’twas no harm, you know, 
To “just peep” through the little wicket; 
And she “never meant” to stray! 
But the buttercups and the daisies 
Woo'd her, step by Step, away ! 


She gathered the honey-clover 
‘To be idly tossed aside, 
For just beyond in stately grace 
Waved the dainty meadow-pride ; 
And here, every golden king-cup 
Held treasure of diamond dew; 
And there, in a fragrant tangle, 
The sweet wild-roses grew. 


Then butterflies, to enchant her, 
Did their gorgeous‘wings unfold— 
Tiny marvels of blue and white 
Flecked with scarlet, black, and gold, 
That floating adown a sunbeam, 
Or swinging on flowery spray, 
Ever beguiled her little feet 
Farther and father away, 


Till the long slant shadows deepened, 
And sunlight began to fade; 

Then she sat down by the wayside, 
A-hungered, athirst, afraid. 

“Oh! had I but staid at my spinning— 

The task that was mine to do— 

Ihad not strayed from home,” she wept, 

“Nor grieved my Father, too!” 


Aren’t you sad for my little Princess, 
With hunger and sorrow spent, 

Her innocent lips all stained, dear, 
Her robes all sullied and rent? 

Don’t you wish she could have been wiser, 
And, learning to work and wait, 

Smiled content in her Father’s arms 
Instead of weeping, “Too Late?” 


THE POETS. 


Suddenly shone from the darkness 
An angel clad all in light; 

A star gleamed above his forehead 
Whose radiance, softly bright, 

With a tender glory crowned him; 
His accents were sweet and mild; 

“Why weepest thou, my little one?’ 
“ Dear Lord, I am lost!’ wept the child. 


He bade her follow wherever 

His star glimmered through the gloom, 
So, by patient faithful seeking, 

She should find her Father’s home. 
Wounded, and wayworn, and weary, 

Bleeding from bramble and tRorn, 
Home to the palace portals 

She came on a Christmas morn. 


By strains of sweet angel-music 
The silent dawn was riven, 
Glad voices sung, “The lost is found, 
And there is joy in Heaven!” 
My Princess heard, and was comforted, 
But she learned at bitter cost 
That ever, a duty neglected, 
Is truest happiness lost, 
Christian Union. 
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PINKIE. 


BY A, H. POE, 
WAS riding down a mountain way 
About the closing of the day, 
When a tiny child 
Peeped out and smiled, 
Like a flower from among the grasses ; 
Her eyes were blue, 
With a sapphire hue, 
Her cheeks like the petals of a rose; 
And I caught the glimpse of her pearly toes, 
While she passed as a sunbeam passes. 


I reached my hand as she fluttered by, 
“What is your name, little one ?” asked I; 
“ Pinkie,” she said, 
And drooped her head, 
And pinker she grew with blushes; 
“Kiss me, my pet,” 
Il remember yet, 8 
How she raised her sweet little finger lips, 
And I felt the touch of her strawberry lips, 
Ere she hid away in the rushes. 


I have thought of Pinkie a thousand times, 

As I've wandered o'er foreign seas and climes, 
For ’tis years a score, 
Perhaps, or more, 

Since that sunset eve when I met her; 
Though I never have heard 
Of her, a word, 

And she must be now a woman grown, 

With very likely a pink of her own, 

Yet, how can. I forget her? 


I often feel with a tender bliss, 
The sweetness of her tremulous kiss, 
And I see her again, 
As I saw her then, 
In the light of the sunset even; 
I will not grieve, 
But I will believe 
She lives a being of purest worth, 
Somewhere on God’s beautiful earth ; 
Or else, in His beautiful Heaven. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF GIRLS. more boys than girls in habits and tastes, erg 
come to any good? 

We believe that, in this matter of the training of 
girls, nature knows better than we what they ar 
and what they should do. Mothers should be lily 
eareful and skilled gardeners, judiciously pruning 
here and there, but never forcing the plants out of 
their unnatural growth. For we may be sure thy 
if too much is lopped off, the whole plant will ly 
stunted and never reach its fullest development; 
or, as it is repressed in one direction, it will spreaj 
the farther in the opposite. 

Thus, if we restrain our daughters in the fey 
that they may become too boyish, there may be a 
irrepressible outgrowth of vanity and other feni. 
nine vices. 

Our sons and our daughters each need the other 
in their play and in their work. There is no better 
restraint to a young man just entering the worl] 
than the society and influence of sensible and lor. 
ing sisters. But if they have been divided in al 
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DITOR or tHe Home Crrcte—I am a young 
— mother, and I wish to bring up my daughters 
to be not only good and useful women, but to be 
real ladies aftso in manner, speech, and behavior. 
Now they show strong propensities to be “Tom- 
boys,” and are never so happy as when joining in 
rough, boyish sports) WhatamItodo? Must I 
repress these inclinations, curb their boisterous 
spirits, and, confining them to the house, permit 
them to indulge only in recognized feminine amuse- 
ments? 

I have frequently read that girls take naturally 
to the nursing of dolls, and boys to drums, swords, 
and guns. Now, will you believe it, my three little 
girls are this moment busy making themselves a 
kite, and in half an hour they will be flying it with 
as much actual enjoyment as though they were 
every one of them born boys!—unless I put a sum- 
mary stop to the proceedings by telling them it is 
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not lady-like. 
the three girls in procession, with their little brother 
bringing up the rear, “ playing soldier,” with child- 


ish substitutes for uniforms, flag, drum, trumpet, 
guns, and swords, and making nearly as much din ? 


as the same number of boys could do. 
I never knew one of them to nurse a doll fora 


“baby” in all their lives, though they all have >? 


their dolls, and play with them in their own way, 
too. But then, in the face of all that is written to 
the contrary, my little boy wanted a doll, too, and 
was only persuaded out of having one by his grand- 
mother (who has the old-fashioned notions about 
such mattefs) telling him he wouldn’t be a man if 
he played with dolls. 

Have I on my hands three incipient, “ strong- 
minded women,” who are destined at some future 
day to become discontented with their “sphere” 
when its outline shall be more distinctly drawn 
around them, to complain of its duties, privileges, 
and deprivations, and to attempt to overturn society 
that they may obtain their “rights?” 

Now, kind editor, please tell me, are my children 
anomalies, and must I repress all tokens of boyish- 
ness on the part of my girls, and shame all girlish- 
ness out of my boy? Or are the theories all wrong 
concerning boys and girls? Yours truly, 

A Reaver or THE Home. 

Some of the most quiet, sensible, lady-like women 
we have ever known were, in their juvenile days, 
the most inveterate “ Tom-boys,” concerning whom 
everybody was ready to prophesy all manner of 
evil; for how, thought they, could girls, who were 
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And it is no uncommon sight to see > 


their interests from early childhood, the youn 
man will fancy that in attaining his manhood by 
has outgrown his sisters. No power can draw then 
together again; and where there should be strox 
influence for good, there will be none at all. 

Do not “shame the girlishness out of” your boy, 
He is not old enough to discriminate, and he sow 
gets to feel, in consequence, that boyhood is some. 
thing infinitely superior to girlhood. This feeling, 
if he does not outgrow it, will make him that mos 
detestable of individuals, whether boy or man,s 
priggish, vain, overbearing person, who bases bis 
superiority not on his personal or mental attain. 
ments, but on his sex alone. 

Teach your sons and daughters equally to be 
generous and just, kind and considerate. Check 
in one as much as in the other all rudeness, ungen- 
tleness, and untruth; all impropriety of speech or 
behavior. And as for the rest, let them join in 
each other’s plays as much as they will. Your 
boys will be all the more surely gentlemen for this 
companionship with their sisters, and your girls 
will, we trust, prove none the less ladies, becau® 
you have given them a chance to be women wilh 
strong nerves, healthy bodies, and whole souls. Do 
not think that nature has done her work so bung- 
lingly that it requires any efforts on our partto 
keep either sex from merging in the other. Its 
barely possible that we have been mistaken in rt- 
gard to the proper attributes of womanhood, ani 
that refinement and lady-like behavior are not it- 
compatible with physical health, strength, aul 
courage. 

As to the doll question, it has not been so many 
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years since we emerged from gielhood. Our ac- 
quaintanee at that period with others of our years 
and sex was somewhat extensive, and with the ac- 
quaintance of each little girl was included that of 
a doll or family of dolls. Now when we read, as we 
often do, about the maternal instincts of little girls, 
which they gratify by clasping their doll in their 
arms and calling it a babe, we can only smile, and 
wonder of what weight can be arguments based on 
premises so fallacious as these. The little girl’s 
doll, after the child has reached an age in wiich 
the imagination begins to be developed, may be a 
lay figure upon which to display her efforts in mil- 
linery; it may be a keeper of a diminutive house, 
anda mother with a husband and family of its 
own; it may take walks and rides; may go to 
church, to picnics, to parties, and balls; it may be 
the heroine of the last story the child has read, or 
the puppet to enact an imaginary story; it may 
live a connected life from day to day, or begin a 
new one every hour, according to its mistress’ fan- 
oy; but it is seldom @ babe to be nursed, rocked, 
and sung to. 

The instinct for noise and dirt, which leads them 


| to boyish plays, is just as strong in most little girls 


asthis “maternal instinct ” we hearso much about, 
Let all masculine writers take heed, and remember 
what we say; let all feminine ones recall their own 
young days. 

——0 $0-0—_—_ 


OUR HELP. 


HAVE read with much interest an article in 

your April number on the servant question, and 
feel hearty sympathy for the girl whose letter is 
given. Iam glad she did not “go into the bar- 
room to warm herself.” I do not doubt but she 
will one day be the honorable head of a home of her 
own, Then may the memory of her own experi- 
ence make her ever kind to those in her employ. 

Ihave long felt that the great obstacle in the 
way of our American girls going into the kitchen 
was the want of consideration on the part of their 
employers. They can’t forget that they have souls 
as well as bodies, but the ladies entirely ignore this 
fact. They will not believe a domestic is anything 
more than a mere machine. 

Now, one of the first requisites for being well 
terved is to attach a domestic to you personally. 
I know that many will resent this idea. They 
“don’t want a servant’s affection.” But my dear 
lady, the love of a dog may do youe good turn 
some day. 

I have had a dozen years’ experience in house- 
keeping, and as is the lot with most of us, many 
changes of administrations have taken place in the 
kitchen, I have always made it a point to treat 
girls with kindness from the moment they crossed 


Be ty threshold. I have felt for them as away from 
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theit home and friends, and without any undue fa- ? 


miliarity, have made them feel that I was their 
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friend. As I look back.over the long line of An- 
nies, Elizas, and Marys, I can say that as a rule I 
have been well served. My girls have shown me 
attentions which many rich friends have never been 
able to buy with their gold. Scattered far and 
wide in homes of their own, they often send 
messages of grateful affection to me, and 
when near, come to me with their sorrows and 
perplexities for advice and direction. Even a dis- 
honest servant, whom I was compelled to discharge, 
left me with bitter tears and sobs rather than in 
anger. Though conversing freely with a girl of 
her own affairs and interests, taking good care of 
ler comfort in household arrangements, I have 
never been treated with the disrespect I see in 
many showy households where the mistress carries 
herself haughtily toward her domestics. My girls 
try to please me, and I feel confident any mistress 
may secure this most desirable result who will treat 
her help with kindness, as she would wish others 
to do by her if God had placed her in the same 
position. EXPERIENCE. 
—cot¢’00——_ 


SOMEBODY LOVES ME. 


WO or three years ago the superintendent of 
z the Little Wanderers’ Home, in , received 
one morning a request from the judge that he would 
come up to the court-house. Hecomplied directly, 
and found there a group of seven little girls, dirty, 
ragged, and forlorn beyond what even he was ac- 
customed to see. The judge, pointing to them— 
utterly friendless and homeless—said : 

“ Mr. T., can you take any of them?” 

“ Certainly, I can take them all,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“Ant 
them?” 

“T’ll make women of them.” 

The judge singled out one, even worse in appear- 
ance than the rest, and asked again : 

“ What can you do with that one?” 

“T’ll make a woman of her,” Mr. T. replied firmly 
and hopefully. y 

They were washed and supplied with good sup- 
pers and beds. The next morning they went into 
the school-room with the children. Mary was the 
little girl whose chance for better things the judge 
thought small. During the forenoon the teacher 
said to Mr. T. in reference to her— 

“T never saw a child like that. 
an hour to get a smile, but failed.” 

Mr. T. said afterward himself, that her face was 
the saddest he had ever seen—sorrowful beyond 
expression—yet. she was a very little girl, only five 
or six years old. 

After school he called her into his office, and said 
pleasantly— 

“Mary, I’ve lost my little pet. I used to havea 
little girl that would wait on me, and would sit on 
my knee, and I loved her much. A kind gentle- 
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~ A Tt Pest 


man and lady have adopted her, and I would like 
for you to take her place and be my pet now. Will 
you?” 

A gleam of light flittered over the poor child's 
face as she began to understand him. He gave her 
a penny, and told her she might go to a shop and 
get some candy. While she was out he took two 
or three newspapers, tore them into pieces, and 
scattered them about the room. When she returned, 
in a few minutes, he said to her— 

“Mary, will you clear up my office a little for 
me; pick up those papers, and make it look 
nice?” 

She went to work with a will. A little more of 
this sort of management—in fact, treating her as a 
kind father would—wrought the desired result. 
She went into the school-room after dinner with so 
changed a look and bearing that the teacher was 
astonished. The child’s face was absolutely ra- 
diant; and half fearful of mental wandering, he 
went to her and said—“ Mary, what is it? What 
makes you look so happy ?” 

“Oh! I have got some one to love me! some- 
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body to love meJ” the child answered earnestly, a5 
if it were Heaven come down to earth. 

That was all the secret. For want of love that 
little one’s life had been so cold and desolate, that 
she had lost childhood’s beautiful faith and hope, 
She could not at first believe in the reality of kind. 
ness or joy for her. It was the certainty that some 
one loved her and desired her affection that lighted 
the child’s soul and glorified her face. 

Mary has since been adopted by wealthy people, 
and now lives in a beautiful home; but more thay 
all its beauty and comfort, running like golden 
thread through it all, she still finds the love of her 
adopted father and mother. 

Shall we, who have many to love, and who lore 
us, refuse to be comforted, to see any value and ux 
in life, any work for our hands to do, because one 
of our treasures may be removed from our sight- 
from our home and care to a better? 

And 0! shall we let any of these little ones go 
hungering for affection—go neglected and uncarei 
for to the judgment of the great day before they 
find one to love them? 


Sa 
GARDENING FOR LADIES. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY, 


WORK FOR OCTOBER. 
OW is renewed for a brief space the real work 
of gardening. 

Pronirs are best removed this month, and the 
old roots divided. 

PrreNNIALs, if they have been in place three or 
four years, should be divided and reset. 

DanwiAs.—After the foliage is killed, dig the 
roots on a warm sunny day, using care, as they are 
very easily broken. When dry, label, and store in 
a dry cellar. 

Most of the annuals will be out of bloom, and 
these must be pulled up. The beds must receive a 
good coating of manure, which must be spaded in 
as far as practicable without injuring the peren- 
nials and the flowers still in bloom. 

Sowine Seep.—Many of the hardy annuals, in- 
cluding phlox, candy-tuft, larkspur, mignonette, 
portulacca, poppy, verbena, and others, together 
with all the perennials not yet sown, will do better 
if sown in September or October than in the 
spring. 

Our own garden presented a beautiful bloom of 
phloxes, candy-tuft, and poppies in May and June 
of this year, from seed sown in the fall; while the 
seed sown in the spring was just breaking ground. 
By sowing seeds of hardy annuals in the fal), and 
then again in the spring, a succession of bloom 
may be obtained. 

Sprine-BLoomine Buss must now be set out. 
These include hyacinth, tulip, crocus, snowdrop, 


jonquil, narcissus, iris, and frittillaria. These bulls 
prefer a rich, sandy soil. They are planted in the 
open ground during this month. Plant hyacinths 
nine inches apart; tulips, narcissus, and jonquik 
at six inches crocuses and snowdrops at thre 
inches. They show to the best advantage grouped 
in beds, each sort by itself. It is a good plan to 
scatter seeds of pansies, nemophilas, and other an- 
nuals over the beds, so that when the bulbs are re- 
moved in the spring the beds will still be occupied 
Or, verbenas, or other bedding plants may kk 
transplanted into the beds late in the spring. 

Those wishing to procure either seeds or bulbs 
will find it to their interest to send to Mr. Jame 
Vick, of Rochester, N. Y. His seed is always 
good, and he is very generous to his customers. 

Protection.—Collect materials for covering half- 
hardy shrubs and plants. Where red cedar is 
abundant, it will be found one of the best mate 
rials. A layer of leaves over the flower beds will 
protect them from the severest cold of winter; but 
it is a mistake to put on any covering too early. 
Not only tender plants, but hardy perennials, come 
out all the better in spring for a protecting covering. 

Hovsg-Puants.—The hardiest of the hour 
plants must now be certainly brought within doors 
See that no insects are brought into the house with 
the plants. 

Buiss For tae Hovsz.—Bulbs may now lt 
prepared in pots and glasses for winter flowering, 
following the directions given in the January pul- 
ber of the Home MaGazine. 
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Moss Baskets anD PLates.—A very pretty orna- ‘ 


) 


ment for table or stand can be made by filling a ) 
? So grateful, when the noon of summer made 


deep plate with rich dirt and covering the top with 
bright green moss. A variety of moss adds to its 


beauty, and irregularity of surface is no drawback ‘| 


to its appearance. Some very beautiful mosses, 


half moss and half lichen, with little scarlet cups, ( 


may be found at this season of the year. Avorns, 
pebbles, and shells, scattered over the top, give a 


pleasing contrast to the green; and minute plants, ) 
displaying a variety of color and foliage, serve to ‘ 


make a miniature thicket. Or in the centre of this 


moss may be planted a pansy, a nemophila, or , 
The moss must ( 


almost any small flowering plant. 
be kept well moistened, and although there is no 
arrangement for drainage, it is our experience that 
the plants thrive none the less. 

In such miniature winter gardens, square and 
circular, we have had mosses of all descriptions, 
winter-green, laurel, cinque-foil, pipsissewa, minia- 
ture oaks, and chestnuts of two or three leaves 
each, and a half dozen other flowers, plants, and 
grasses flourishing at once, and retaining their life 
during the entire winter, without seeming to be the 
least embarrassed by the moisture which frequent 
watering allowed to accumulate at the bottom, 
while the entire soil would not be over two inches 
in depth. 

Those who have not the time to devote to the 
eare of house-plants, and yet have an artist’s love 
for the beautiful, and long during the winter for 
something green to rest their eyes upon, will find 
this simple little garden a real pleasure and no 
trouble whatever. 
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AUTUMN WOODS. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 
RE in tho northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that enfold, 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 


T roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees louk down 

On the green fields below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks ; the sweet southwest, at play, 
Flies, nestling, where the painted leaves are strewn 
Along the winding way. 


And far in Heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends the gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile— 
The sweetest of the year. 
VoL, XXXVL—16 
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Where now the solemn shade— 
Verdure and bloom, where many branches meet— 


The valleys sick with heat? 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are bright; 
Their sunny-colored foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles like beams of light. 


The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where, bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 

And glimmerings of the sun. 


But ‘neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 


O Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad? 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 

To roam and dream for aye! 


And leave the vain, low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power, 
The passion and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour. 


2030.00 
AUTUMN IN THE COUNTRY. 


INTER, spring, and summer have each their 
special charms, but in autumn the year 
seems to hold a carnival of light, shade, and color. 
In the beautiful October days the air is mild, yet 
crisp and bracing; and there is a gorgeous glow to 
the landscape that surpasses the beauties of all 
other months. Crimson, scarlet, and green oaks, 
russet chestnuts, yellow hickory, and orange sassa- 
fras, mingle with the cool, bright tints of the still 
green magnolia, and the deeper shades of the ever- 
green holly, pine, and cedar. The chestnuts, 
hickory nuts, and acorns fall with a patter and a 
rustle among the leaves ; while the chrysanthemums, 
the year’s youngest darlings, open their blessoms 
in the garden. The roadside fenees are all fes- 
tooned with long green and crimson sprays of 
blackberry brambles. Under foot is a soft carpet 
of the greenest, brightest moss, embroidered in 
bewildering patterns of scarlet and orange cinque- 
foil, and other delicate little leaves and tendrils. 
Spring and summer present their garlands of 
wild and cultivated flowers, but the treasury of 
autumn is, to our thinking, richer still. We go out 
in the mild, bracing days, and onty return when we 
are so laden with treasures we own carry no more. 
Oak leaves, green and scarlet; crimson sumach— 
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“JT lift this sumach bough with crimson flare, 
And touched with subtle pangs of dreamy pain, 

Through this dark wood a torch I seem to bear 

In autumn’s funeral train!” 
sings J. J. Piatt, a Western poet—green magnolia, 
holly, and black alder, with their scarlet berries ; 
laurel, a!] mottled with red, and brown, and orange ; 
the long, graceful, fluffy plumes of the golden rod, 
whose yellow blossoms have given place to downy 
white seeds; and most valued of all, the trailing, 
clustering vines of the bearberry, with its heart- 
shaped, many-colored leaves, and clusters of purple 
berries—the most beautiful of all autumn’s adorn- 
ments—a vine which, in the region where we live, 
yuns along the ground and climbs everywhere, 
hangs pendant from trees, and clusters lovingly 
over old stumps and rail fences, turning ugliness 
into the most exquisite beauty. 

We cannot bear to pass one of these by; Fut 
though we come home loaded, and festoon our cot- 
tage with the long, trailing vines, until the loveli- 
ness without the window seems appropriately 
framed, and the beauty attempted on the canvas 
within is eclipsed by its garlanding rival of nature’s 
handiwork, there are stiil bearberry vines every- 
where, swaying from tree, and bush, and fence— 
the torment of the farmer, but, oh! the delight of 
the artist and the lover of nature. 

Then there are treasures under foot. Pearly 
snail shells, little patches of surpassingly green 
meoss—sometimes moss spotted with little, red, 
lichen-like ecups—whole pocketsful of lichens, one 
knows not what to do with, but carries home, never- 
theless; a minature maple or oak tree, developing 
four scarlet leaves; and tiny plants, too attractive 
in form and color to be left behind. Winter green, 
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hiding its scarlet berries under its green and bronze 
leaves; white-striped pipsissewa; and half cop. 
cealed beneath the russet carpet of the woods, the 
delicate, trailing partridge-berry, with its wax-like 
fruit; and the clustering leaves of the arbutus, giy. 
ing promise of beauty and perfume in the coming 
April. 

It is all too beautiful to last. One feels this with 
a pain that tempers the exquisite pleasure of its 
enjoyment. It is a brief, but, while it lasts, Volup- 
tuous festival of color, a lavish and luxurious feast 
for the eye, which the most duinty epicure need not 
scorn. 

—0595 00-——_ 
IN OCTOBER. 
BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 
FLUSHED cathedral, grand with loneliness, 
Gloomy with light, and bright with shadow, 
seems 

Thy catholic air, October. Holiest gleams 
Alight like angels in each dim recess 
Through the stained oriels of the east and west; 
Thy floors float radiant with flutterings 
Of moving shadows, ghosts of glorious wings; 
Some organ’s soul arises in the breast 
Of him who walks thy aisles in revery bound: 
The stops of silence tremble into sound. 
Lo, Nature brings her dead for burial rite! 
Upon thy solemn aitars, dressed for Death, 
She 1. ys her beautiful; the mother’s brow 
Is bow’d, while for her darling ones she grievyes, 
And o’er their burial breathes her tenderest breath, 
As o’er their baptism in the April light; 
And autumn, gorgeous preacher, murmurs now 
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Sermons of dying flowers and falling leaves. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CLEANLINESS. 
\LEANLINESS is the principal requisite in the 
/ culimary department. It secures comfort and 
promotes health. 

Each utensil employed in the preparation of 
food should be carefully examined and wiped before 
beingused. Certain articles of diet require particu- 
lar and distinct utensils; for instance—the fish- 
kettle, pan, or griddle should not be used for the 
cooking of beef steak, &c., for, however carefully 
cleansed, it will acquire—from frequent use—a 
degree of taint which cannot be removed ; likewise, 
a preserving kettle should only be used for that 
purpose. 

Avoid, as much as possible, the use of such arti- 
cles as are lined with metal, which accumulates 
verdigris ; see that your tin vessels are in good re- 
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pair; also, that the glazing of earthen pots is not 
peeling off. 

Supposing, then, that cleanliness is duly appre- 
ciated and maintained in this prime department of 
your household, let us consider what utensils and 
management are needful for its completeness. 

As domestics are our fellow-beings, and we whe 
stand in the relation of mistresses and directors 10 
them are bound, both as Christians and by the 
duties of humanity, to care for their well being,, 
improvement, and comfort, it is not simply neces 
sary that we furnish them with substantial bed- 
clothing and comfortable sleeping apartments, but 
it is equally incumbent on us, as, indeed, it will 
but conduce to our own happiness, to furnish ovr 
kitchens in so eonvenient and liberal a manner 
that ne mistake may arise from want of proper 
appliances ; so that no derelictions of duty may find ; 
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plausible excuses in the want of necessaries which ) 


should have been provided by the forethought and 
supervision of the lady; and, also, that a faithful 
cook may not be hindered by being obliged to sub- 
stitute unsuitable and inconvenient utensils. We 
do not mean to advocate extravagance in kitchen 
furnishing, but simply to recommend as complete 
a supply of necessaries as can be obtained. 

The kitchen should be furnished with a nicely 
contrived and ample dresser ; the upper part, when 
opened, disclosing well-arranged dishes of various 


sorts and sizes. ‘The drawers should contain dish- § 


cloths and towels, mops, hand-towels, kitchen- 
table-cloths, dusters, kettle and iron-holders, scrub- 
bing and scouring cloths. Elsewhere should be found 
skewers, stands for irons, pot-hooks, muffin-rings, 
small sieves, scissors, meat-knives, and saws, twine, 
&e., &c. The lower closets should be devoted to 


the safe-keeping of all kinds of iron-pots, kettles, § 


irons, gridirons, pails, &c., with scouring-sand, 
stove-blacking, and other materials for cleanliness. 

If the ironing-table has a large drawer it may 
hold the various appurtenances for ironing. Upon 
some convenient side of the wall should be placed a 
couple of rows of wooden pins, upon which may be 
hung the brightly-scoured tins, in which a neat 
cook so much delights. If it be at all possible, 
there should also be a closet for the keeping of salt, 
flour, spice, sugar, and coffee-boxes, in constant 
use; also, for dredging-box, slaw-cutter, large gra- 
ter, sieves, and other articles. 


CAKES. 

How to Make Cake.—When making cake, beat 
the butter to a cream, and then add the sugar, mix- 
ing the two articles well together. Then add in the 
eggs, which must be well beaten, and finish by 
mixing in the flour. When milk is used, stir the 
flour and milk in together among the other ingre- 
dients, 


CuocoLaTte Purrs,—Beat and sift half a pound 
of double-refined sugar, and grate into it one ounce 
of chocolate ; then beat the whites of two eggs toa 
high froth and mix it in with your sugar and choco- 
late. Beat all together until the mixture becomes 
as stiff as paste, then sugar your papers and drop 
the puffs on the papers about the size of a sixpence, 
and bake them in a slow oven. 

Pounp Cake.—One pound of butter, one pound 
of flour, ten eggs, and one nutmeg; mix the butter 
md sugar together until they become light, and 
then, by degrees, add in the other ingredients. The 
eggs should be beaten light before they are used. 


Cream Cake.—Two cupfuls of flour, three cup- 


one teaspoonful of pearlash. Rub the butter and 
sugar together, and then add ‘in the other articles. 


Surewssury Cake.—One pound of flour, three 
quarters of a pound of sugar, three quarters of a 
pound of butter, four eggs, and oue nutmeg. 
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Macaroons (Imitation).—One pound of sugar, 
one pound of flour, a’ teaspoonful of ammonia. 
) Roll out the dough, sprinkle sugar over it, and cut 
) out the cakes, 

4 Dover Caxe.—One pound of sugar, one pound 
dof flour, six eggs, and halfa pound of butter. Add 
(in spice to your liking. Beat the dough light and 
‘ bake in a dish for about an hour. 

Brack Cake.—Two pounds of currants and two 
\ pounds of raisins, which must be dredged with 
) four in order to prevent them from sinking in the 
(cake, Mix together a large tablespoonful of cin- 
s namon, one tablespoonful of mace, four tablespoon- 
> fuls of nutmeg, and one wineglassful of rose-water. 
» Cut one pound of citron into slips; sift one pound 
(of flour into one pan and one pound of powdered 
) sugar into another pan; cut up among the sugar 
one pound of the best fresh butter, and stir them to 
acream. Beat twelve eggs perfectly thick and 
smooth and stir them gradually into the butter and 
sugar alternately with the flour. Then add in by 
degrees the fruit and spice, and stir the 
whole very hard at the last. Put it immediately 
into a moderate oven and bake it at least four 
(hours. When done, let it remain in the oven to 
grow cold—all night is best. Ice it in the morning, 
first dredging the outside with flour, and then 
wiping it with a towel. This will make the icing 
adhere better. 


Brunswick JELLY CAKE.—Stir together half a 
pound of fresh butter and half a pound of powdered 
white sugar until they become perfectly light. Sift 
three quarters of a pound of flour and add to it the 
yelks of three eggs, beaten very smooth and light, 
adding in the butter and sugar a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice, nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon, and 
half a wineglassful of rose-water. Stir the whole 
very well and lay it on your dough-board, which 
must be first sprinkled with flour. It will bea soft 
dough, but if unmanagable you can add a litth 
more flour. Spread the dough into a sheet half an 
inch thick, and cut it into round cakes with the 

Pig ofatumbler. Bake them in buttered pans 
for about five or six minutes. When cold, spread 
2 on the surface of each cake a layer of fruit jelly or 
Smarmelade. Beat the whites of three eggs until 
) they stand alone, and add enough white sugar to 
(make it as thick asicing. Flavor it with a few 
( drops of essence of lemon, and heap it with a spoon 
) upon each cake, making it higher in the centre. 
¢ Put the cakes in a cool oven, and when the tops 
are of a brown color they are’sufficiently done. 


Macair Cake.—One cupful of sugar, one cupful 
‘ of milk, one cupful of butter, one tincupful of flour, 


fuls of sugar, one cupful of cream, five eggs, and and three eggs; also, one teaspoonful of sola aud 


( one of cream of tartar. 

? Lapy CaKE.—Mix to a cream three-quarters of a 

(eupful of butter and two cupfuls of white, refined 
sugar, the whites of eight eggs—beaten light—and 


(one cupful of cream, in which dissolve one tea- 
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spoonful of saleratus; add three cupfuls of flour, in 
which put two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one 
and a half ounces of bitter almonds; after blanch- 
ing them, grate them on a fine grater into the flour, 
mixing the cream of tartar, almonds and flour— 
dry—together, and putting them lastly into the 
other ingredients. Bake an hour in a moderate 
oven. 


ExceLuent Buack Caxe.—The ingredients are : 
twelve eggs, one pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, three pounds of currants, two pounds of rai- 
sins, twenty cloves, and a quarter of a pound of 
citron, with sufficient flour. Put the fruit in last, 
and when it is beaten light, add a wineglassful of 
rose-water. 


Corree Cake.—The ingredients are: one cupful 
ef coffee (left cold from breakfast), one cupful of 
butter, one cupful and a half of sugar, one cupful 
of molasses, five cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of 
soda, some raisins, and whatever spices you prefer. 


Lavy Caxe.—The ingredients are: the whites 
of sixteen eggs, one pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, flour to make a batter, and two tablespoonfuls 
of the extract of almonds. Bake for two hours in 
a slow vven. 


Frenca Buns.—Cream half a pound of butter 
and add to it one pound of sugar, eight eggs (sepa- 
rate the yelks and whites and beat them well), one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a cupful of sour 
cream, and one pound of flour. Flavor to your 
liking. 

Scotcn CakE.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs (separate the whites and yelks and beat sepa- 
rately), a tablespoonful of cinnamon, one nutmeg, 
half a pound of almonds. Rub the butter into 
the flour with a knife; blanch the almends (divide 
them), and after the cakes are rolled out spread 
the almonds on the tops of them. Bake in a quick 
oven. 


Nice Caxe.—Three eggs, one pint of creain, and 
one quarter of a pound of sugar, with flour to make 
a dough. Mix thoroughly together, roll and cut 
them out, and bake in lard. 


Licht GINGERBREAD.—One quart of molasses, 
one quarter of a pound of butter, one ounce of pot- 
ash, half a pint of sour cream or milk, and one 
tablespoonful of ginger. Soak the potash in the 
milk for one hour, then mix all the ingredients to- 
gether and warmthem. Afterward beat them well 
together and let the dough raise over night; then 
add as much flour and milk as will make it as stiff 
as pound cake. 


Gincer Nuts.—One quart of molasses, half a 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
two and a half ounces of ginger, and half an ounce 
ofcinnamon. Work the dough very stiff and bake 
the nuts in a quick oven. 
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Best Cake In THE WoRLD.—One pound of sugar, 
six eggs, one cupful of butter, one cupful of sour 
milk, one tablespoonful of soda, cream tartar, and 
four cupfuls of flour. 


Sponge CakEe.—One cupful of flour, one cupful 
of sugar, three eggs, one teaspoonful of cream tar. 
tar. Stir well together. Dissolve a quarter of 4 
teaspoonful of soda in a tablespoonful of hot water, 
Add it to the cake, stir briskly, and bake half an 
hour. 


Sopa Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, four eggs, 
one and a half teacupfuls of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, and two teaspoonfuls of eream 
tartar. Stir the soda and cream tartar in milk and 
add them in last. 


Sort GINGeRBREAD.—Three cupfuls of butter, 
two cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of sugar, one 
cupful of sour cream, six eggs, one tablespoonful 
of ginger, one teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in 
the milk and put in last, and not to be beaten after. 
ward. Flour enough to form a thin batter. 


Rotation CAkre.—The articles needed are on 
cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, three cupfuls 
of flour, four eggs, one teaspoonful of saleratus, and 
one cupful of sour cream. 


York Cake.—One pound of sugar, four eggs, 
two teacupfuls of lard, one pint of molasses, two 
teaspoonfuls of saleratus, one tincupful of new milk, 
one teacupful of ginger, and spice to your liking. 
Three tincupfuls of flour and a little salt. 


Macaroons.—To the whites of two eggs, one 
pound of almonds—blanched and mashed—on 
pound and a quarter of sugar, and four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, or grated crackers, or corn-starch. 


Cup Cake.—Two cupfuls of sour cream, two tea- 
spoonfuls of saleratus—beaten together—three cup- 
fuls of sugar, four eggs—well beaten—four cupfuls 
of flour. Beat the ingredients together—flavor to 
your liking. 

Mapison Caxe.—Five cupfuls of flour, three cup- 
fuls of sugar, two cupfuls of butter, one cupful of 
sour cream, one teaspoonful of saleratus, three eggs, 
and one nutmeg. Beat all together and bake ins 
buttered pan. 


Harp Crackers.—Mix together one pint of mo- 
lasses, one cupful of sugar, and one teaspoonful of 
ginger, and boil the whole fifteen minutes. Then 
pour it into a dish, and allow it to cool sufficiently 
for you to put your hand into it. Work your meal 
iv as stiff as you can possibly get it, and bake the 
crackers on tins. 


Drop Cake.—Beat well together half a pound 
of butter and half a pound of sugar; to a pint of 
cream add half a pound of flour, three eggs, ands 
wineglassful of rosewater. Mix the ingredients 
well together and add a little mace. Drop the 
cakes on tins, but not very near each other. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Robert Falconer is the title of George Macdon- 
ald’s latest novel. Viewed from the usual stand- 
point from which we regard works of fiction, we 
cannot say much of it as a novel, for it is not 
sensational, and the story often drags, or pauses 
entirely, to give place to other matters. But as a 
book dealing with the common questions of theology 
and practical Christianity, it is certainly remark- 
able, and one that will startle the reader, awaken 
thought, elicit admiration, and, no doubt, provoke 
criticism. 

Among other matters, the author gives inciden- 
tally his opinion of corporate charitable societies, 
and puts in the mouth of his hero the words: “It 
is better to endow one man, who will work as the 
Father works, than a hundred charities.” 

His hero, Robert Falconer, a gentleman of inde- 
pendent means, spends his time among the poor of 
London, ministering to their bodily and spiritual 
needs. We cannot do better, in attempting to give 
the reader an idea of Mr. Macdonald’s peculiar 


views, as expressed in this book, than to copya | 


page or two from the book. 

Robert Falconer, and the author of the book, who 
is known in its pages as Mr. Gordon, set out for a 
walk through the streets of London. On their way 
they came across two children—mere babes—whose 
mother has killed herself in a fit of frenzy, pro- 
duced by drink: 


“‘T think we may appropriate this treasure- 
trove,’ said Falconer, turning at last to me; and, 
as he spoke, he took the eldest in his arms. Then, 
turning to the woman, he gave her a card, saying, 
‘If any inquiry is made about them, there is my 
address—will you take the other, Mr. Gordon ?’ 

“Tobeyed. The children cried no more. After 
traversing a few streets, we found a cab and drove 
toa house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 

“Falconer got out at the door of a large house, 
and rung the bell; then took the children out and 
dismissed the cab. ‘There we stood, in the middle 
of the night, in a silent, empty square, each with a 
child in his arms. In a few minutes we heard the 
bolts being withdrawn. The door opened, and a 
tall, graceful form, wrapped in a dressing-gown, 
appeared. 

“*T have brought you two babies, Miss St. Johan,’ 
said Falconer. ‘Can you take them?’ 

“*To be sure I can,’ she answered, and turned 
tolead the way. ‘Bring them in.’ 

“We followed her into a little back room. She 
put down her candle, and went straight to the cup- 

vard, whence she brought a sponge cake, from 
which she cut a large piece for each of the children. 

“What a merey they are, Robert—those little 
gates in the face! Red Lane leads direct to the 
heart,’ she said, smiling, as if she rejoiced in the 
idea of taming the little wild angeiets. ‘Don’t 
you stop. You are tired enough, I am sure. I 
Will wake my maid, and we’ll get them washed 


and put to bed at once.’ 
* * * * * * 
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“We took our leave without more ado. 

“What a lady-like woman to be the matron of 
an asylum!’ I said. 

“Falconer gave a little laugh. 

“<That is no asylum. It is a private house.’ 

“<¢ And the lady ? 

“Ts a lady of private means,’ he answered, ‘ who 
prefers Bloomsbury to Belgravia, because it is 
easier to do noble work in it. Her heaven is on 
the confines of hell.’ 

“«What will she do with those children ?” 

‘ a them and wash them, and put them te 
ed. 
“¢ And after that?’ 

“Give them bread and milk in the morning.’ 

“And after that? ~ 

“Oh! there’s time enough. We’ll see. There’s 
only one thing she won’t do.’ 

“<What is that ?’ 

“¢Turn them out again.’ 

“A pause followed, I cogitating. 

““Are you a society, then?’ I asked at length. 

“*No. At least we don’t use the word. And 
certainly no other society would acknowledge us.’ 

“What are you, then ?’ 

““*Why should we be anything, so long as we do 
our work ?” 

“¢Don’t you think there is some affectation in 
refusing a name?’ 

“¢ Yes, if the name belongs to you. 
wise.’ 

“¢Do you lay claim to no epithet of any sort?’ 

“<éWe are a church, if you like. There!’ 

“Who is your clergyman?’ 

“« Nobody.’ 

“<Where do you meet?” 

“ «Nowhere.,’ 

“¢What are your rules, then ?” 

“We have none.’ 

“<What makes you a church?” 

“<Divine service.’ 

“¢What do you mean by that?” 

“<The sort of thing you have seen to-night’ 

“ «What is your creed ?’ 

«Christ Jesus.’ 

“¢But what do you believe about Him ?’ 

“¢What we can. We count any belief in Him— 
the smallest—better than any belief about Him— 
the greatest—or about anything else besides. But 
we exclude no one.’ 

“ «How do you manage without? 

“¢By admitting no one.’ 

“<T cannot understand you.’ 

“«Well, then, we are an undefined company of 
people, who have grown into human relations with 
each other naturally, through one attractive foree— 
love for human beings, regarding them as human 
beings only in virtue of the divine in them.’ 

“* But you must bave some rules,’ I insisted. 

“«None whatever. They would cause us only 
trouble. We have nothing to take us from our 
work. Those that are most in earnest draw most 
together; those that are on the outskirts have only 
to do nothing, and they are free of us. But we do 
sometimes ask people to help us—not with money.’ 

“«But who are the we?’ 

“Why, you, if you will do anything, and I, and 


Not other- 


* ) Miss St. John, and twenty others—and a great 
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many more I don’t know, for every one is a centre 
to others. It is one work that binds us together.’ 

“Then when that stops you drop to pieces.’ 

“< Yes, thank God.. We shall then die. There 
will be no corporate body—which means a bodied 
body, or an unsouled body— left behind to simulate 
life, and corrupt, and work no end of disease. We 
go to ashes at once, and leave no corpse for a ghoul 
to inhabit and make a vampire of. When one 
spirit is dead, one body is vanished.’ 

“<« Then you won’t last long.’ 

“* Then we oughtn’t to last long.’ 

“¢ But the work of the world could not go on so.’ 

“«We are not the life of the world. God is. 
And when we fail, He can and will send out more 
and better laborers into His harvest-field. It is.a 
divine accident by which we are thus associated.’ 

“* But surely the church must be otherwise con- 
stituted.’ ° 
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“My dear sir, you forget. I said we were 
church, not the church.’ 
* * * * * * 7. 


“¢ Will you take me for a member ?” 
SS eos 


6 Will you not if. F 

“You may make yourself one if you will. I 
will not speak a word to gain you. I have shown 
you work. Do something, and you are of Chriat’s 
church.’ ” 

In another part of the story, Falconer says— 
“The nearer any friendly act is associated with the 
individual heart, without intervention of class or 
creed, the more the humanity, which is the divinity 
of it, will appear.” 

This book is published by Loring of Boston, and 
is for sale by Turner Bros. & Co. of Philadelphia, 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1871! 
\ ] E give our Prospectus for next year a 

'Y month earlier than usual, because we 
want the old staunch friends of the “ Homr 
MaGazinE” to know, in good time, our pro- 
gramme for 1871. It will be found in this 
number. 

You see that we are going to make the 
“Homer,” which is acknowledged to be the best 
reading magazine of its class, the most attractive 
of them all. This year it has been superior to 
most of them, and behind none. Next year we 
intend leading the van, and yet keep to the 
old range of low prices. 

Our new premium picture is passing through 
the hands of the same engraver who gave us 
the “AnGEeL or Peace” and “Bep Timp,” 
and will be ready in a few weeks. Thie cost of 
this engraving largely exceeds that of our pre- 
vious picture. Its title is “Tex WreEatu or 
IMMORTELLES,” and it represents two beautiful 
children, one of them bearing a wreath of Im- 
mortelles, on their way to the village church- 
yard, to lay their offering upon a mother’s 
grave. It is one of the loveliest of pictures, 
tender, sweet, and fascinating, and exquisite as 
a work of art. 

Every getter up of a club for 1871 will re- 
ceive a copy of this picture, and every sub- 
scriber for 1871 will be entitled to order a copy 





for $1. 
sellers’ for less than $5. 

And now, friends of the Home Macazing, 
old and new, begin early to get names for your 
clubs. The earlier you commence the easier 
will be the work; for reaping is always easier 
than gleaning—to say nothing of the more 
abundant returns. If you wait for a few weeks 
other magazines will be ordered by many who 
would rather have taken the “ Home,” if an 
opportunity for joining a club had been given, 
and the privilige of getting our lovely premium 
picture for $1 been known. 

Start early then, and give us for 1871 the 
largest list of any for “Tine Queen of the Ladies 


Magazines.” 


It cannot be bought at any print 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF PUB- 
LISHERS. 

Every editor is responsible to a certain extent for 
all that may appear in the pages of his paper or 
magazine. There are certain papers the standard 
of which is professedly low, and we take them for 
what they are worth. And there are others so lost to 
decency and honor that money will purchase in 
them the space for anything. But the public knows 
them and rates them as they deserve, 

How is it that the same rule is not aprlied to 
publishers? How is it that the imprint ofa pub- 
lishing firm is not a guarantee of excellence of 
certain degree, according to the acknowledged 
standard of the firm? ‘There are some publishers 
whose imprint promises us a certain kind of weak, 
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sensational literature, and this promise is generally 
fulfilled. We always know what to look for, and 
are seldom disappointed. But there are other 
houses Whose names are in a measure vouchers for 
the excellence of their »ublications. When we 
take up a book whose title-page bears their imprint 
we expect something which will stand criticism, 
both intellectually and morally, and have we not a 
right to feel that we are unfairly dealt by, if occa- 


sionally a book does not meet our expectations—if ¢ 


we find it the crude effort of an amateur writer, 


which the “reader” ought to have rejected after 


reading half a page, and which, after his rejection, 
ought never to have been the subject of negotiation 
in the counting-room? What, further, can we 
think if we find that a firm of professed and ac- 
knowledged respectability is following instead of 
attempting to lead public sentiment, and stimula- 
tinga depraved appetite by feeding it with literary 
aliment of an injurious character? 

If a book is not worth publishing, no pecuniary 
consideration—no assurance against loss—should 
ever tempt a publisher to issue it under ‘his name. 
If awriter is so really desirous of appearing in 
print that he is willing to risk all losses, there is, 
perhaps, no actual sin in gratifying him. But a 
publisher should be too jealous of his reputation to 
issue it otherwise than anonymously. 

But with works of questionable morality it is 
another matter. The law recognizes as indictable 
the publication of obscene books and papers. But 
it does not, and perhaps cannot, touch a class of 
publications whose impurities, glossed over with a 
thin varnish of sentiment, are no less impure and 
ten times more hurtful. 

We might mention by name, but we will not, a 
brilliant English authoress who has found a ready 
publisher in this country, and has met with ex- 
ceeding favor from a certain portion of the reading 
public. All will know who we mean when we say 
that she is incapable of a conception of womanly 
purity and virtue. Her heroines are either heart- 
less wantons, or weak fools. And when she at- 
tempts to draw a good female character it is about 
as correct and life-like as the cheap lithographs of 
saints which one sees abounding in shop windows. 
Nor has she ‘any better conceptions of masculine 
excellence. Her heroes and saints are men whom 
a rightly constituted society would cast out as moral 
lepers. And her entire productions—brilliant, 
sparkling, fascinating, redundant with a certain 
encyclopedical knowledge though they be—reek 
with the polluted atmosphere of the demi-monde. 

Have any publishers a moral right to flood our 
eantry with such literature? Have they a right 
to further corrupt the public by ministering to the 
depraved taste that demands these books? Would 
it not be for their own best interests in everything, 
fave, perhaps, in a pecuniary point of view, if they 
Were never to issue them ? 

There is just now a sudden influx of French and 
German novels into our literature. Some few of 
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these are good. A large measure are indifferent in 
quality, and, we might add, so hopelessly dull that 
there is little fear of their doing much harm. Of 
the balance, the tendency is evil and only evil. 

The Christian Union, speaking on the subject of 
French novels in America, wakes some very perti- 
nent remarks, It says: 

“There is a class of French novels the purport 
of which is supposed to be returmatory. They are 
directed against certain abuses of society in the old 
world, and they may have answered some purpose 
there. Such are the novels of Eugene Sue, of the 
younger Dumas, of Victor Hugo, ot De Balzae, and 
of Madame Georges Sand. In all of these novels 
there is more or less of a groaning and a sighing of 
the authors’ souls toward a better state of things. 
They expose many evils; they have here and there 
fragment: of aspiration toward what is good. 

“ But because they are reformatory to a certain 
degree in the old corrupt stages of society iv other 
lands, does it follow that they are reformatory te 
be introduced and patronized here in America, 
where none of the abuses exist ? 

“For De Balzac aud Madame Georges Sand to 
be introduced into America as reformers, is like 
sending physicians out of a small-pox and cholera 
hospital, all reeking with miasm, to practice in 
some wholesome country town. They may be very 
useful where they were, and yet only spread the 
plague among us here. 

“Our American girls are not married by contract, 
without love; and therefore novels which show 
circumstantially how married women who do make 
such marriages are led into adultery afterward, 
are neither neccessary nor edifying. Moreover, all 
these French writers are morally diseased persons 
as compared with people who have been formed by 
the strong, pure Puritan society in America or 
England. 

“ Allof them have lived lives that would have at 
once cast them out of socicty here, and marked 
them as dangerous persons to be associated with. 
There is not one of them whose moral sense is not 
more or less paralyzed by the admitted corruptions 
of the society they spring from. 

“Some of the novels of Madame Georges Sand, 
and some of De Balzav’s, remind us of nothing so 
much as the efforts of a strong constitution to throw 
out poison upon the surface, and they have been 
wonderfully successful in getting out a great deal. 

“Madame Georges Sand, as is well known, lived 
such a life in Parisas made it impossible for women 
who meant to keep standing in society to associate 
with her. But she held a court of men, and all 
the artists and literary men of France were in her 
train. The moral state of Paris is an exact repro- 
duetion of old Greece. There were in Athens dis- 
tinguished courtesans, like Aspasia and Diotima, 
whom even Socrates quoted as an authority. So is 
it now in France. 

* & Egy Bests * * 

“The attempt is now apparently being made 
gradually to introduce her to American readers, 
first by her more innocent writings, and then, as 
our moral senses become confused, to add others, 
until we can ace‘ pt and apologize for the whole. 

“There are persons who ought to read the cur- 
rent literature of the day, and explore the had as 
well as the good—just as there are health-officers 
who ought to take their lives in their hands and 
visit infected regions. But such should be held to 
their responsibility to give warning where the at- 
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mosphere is not pure. They ought to act as health 
officers and report where there is malaria.” 

But unfortunately the result is too likely to be dif- 
ferent from that incase of malaria. Instead of hurry- 
ing away from, the public will rush into the danger, 
and the conscientious and well-meaning critic is 
disu.ayed to find his warning signals employed as 
beacon lights to lead into the very heart of the evil. 
Silence seems to be the only course. And our only 
hope is that the better portion of the thinking, 
reading, and writing people will unite in stigma- 
tizing this corruption of our literature as it de- 
serves, and will attempt to make publishers feel 
the responsibilities which rest upon them. 

Ee eee 
THE WOMEN OF DICKENS. 

It has been said of Charles Dickens that he did 
not know how to delineate a true woman. In 
answer to this, Mrs. Sangster, in The New York 
Independent, says: 

“When we begin to think how many and various 
are the types of women to whom he hag introduced 
us, how few of them are exaggerated, how many 
are flesh and blood, and of those who walk the 
streets and jostle us every day, we are amazed that 
any cne should call them caricatures. Susan Nip- 
per, except that she is coal black, exactly like her 
English antetype, lives with my opposite neighbor. 
Dora Copperfields are never far to seek. One, a 
loving little incapable, came, with her dog in her 
arms, to the hospital at to nurse her soldier 
husband, after the battle of Antietam! Can I ever 
forget her? Is not Mrs. Wilfer, with her stateli- 
ness and her waving hands, a memory of my child- 
hood? Do I not now recall the very tone with 
which she said to me (come to her house as a visitor 
to her daughter): ‘ You see before you, my dear, an 
outcast!’ Miss Flite, with her bag and her papers 
and her tripping step, is an inhabitant of this 
town. And a few months ago, on Broadway, whom 
should I mect but Jenny Wren, complete, from the 
poor, misshapen figure, with something wrong 
about its back and its legs, to the bower of golden 
hair in which it could sit and dream of ‘him’ who 
was sure to come, or shake its menacing mite of a 
hand at the troublesome children. Pleasant Rider- 
hoods are forever ‘doing up their back hair’ at the 
tenement windows which you pass on your way to 
mission-school, or at the doors of the shanties 
which skirt the railroad that takes you to your 
suburban home. We thought for a long time that 
the poor erazed bride in ‘Great Expectations’ was 
a myth, with her yellow wedding-dress and her 
cobwebbed wedding-feast. But one day we found 
her counterpart in the story of an aged lady, 
miserly and unlovely, who died in Poughkeepsie. 
Her poor cobwebbed eake, and her faded old love- 
letters, and her yellow brocades, were all found 
after her death, together with the wealth in the 
midst of which her poor body had starved, as well 
as her famished soul. So now we believe in Miss 
Havisham. 

“ At least two women has Dickens given to litera- 
ture who are representative and true to nature. 
One is Esther Summerson. 





“*A creature not too bright er good 
For human nature’s daily food,’ 
she is yet so sweet, so saintly, so full of generous 
impulses, so serene in her utter unselfishness, that 
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we follow her fortunes with breathless interest, 
We are more than glad when, at last, her patient 
love meets its proper reward, and her guardian, ‘g 
west wind blowing,’ puts her faithful hand into 
Allan Woodecourt’s, and makes two thoroughly 
good young people as happy as they deserve to be, 

“ But tairer, sweeter, more heroic than Esther, is 
Lizzie Hexam. Whether rowing with her wretched 
father o: the sluggish tide of the Thames, with the 
ghosts of his evil deeds hovering over them both; 
whether growing and blooming a stainless lily out 
of the black, black soil! of the streets where she was 
nurtured; whether loving and bearing with her 
insolent prig of a brother; whether keeping her 
garments unspotted amid temptation, or coming 
like a spirit of light to poor worn-out Betty Hig- 
den’s side, and lifting the tired head ‘as high ax 
heaven,’ Lizzie Hexam is true woman and true 
lady. In the supreme scene of all, where she saver 
her almost murdered lover, and carries him with 
strength ‘like the strength of ten, because her 
heart is pure,’ she is one of the grandest figures 
ever set on any page. Faithful as Jeanie Deans, 
modest as Enid, beautiful as that face which looks 
from your favorite wall on the beckoning Future, 
Lizzie Hexam is among the peerless women of 
fiction. 

“He will never write any more, never again 
create an atmosphere of jubilant mirth in our work- 
ing world, never charm us with another artistie 
spell. The prince of story-tellers is dead. Some- 
how, vaguely, we had thought he might live—if 
not forever, yet as long as we did. He has dowered 
us royally, and we must be content. We are better 
for his having lived! We are glad to have lived 
at the same time, and we would fain be among 
those mourning ones who fling the freshness oi 
their flowers upon his new-made grave.” 

lac 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO LADY ARTISTS 

Mr. Prang, of Chromo-Lithograph fame, writes 
the following letter to the editress of The Revolu- 
tion: 

“ Boston, Mass., July 8th, 1870. 

“ Dear Editress: Why should we leave to kings 
and queens the privilege of tempting female art 
genius by extra reward? If it pleases you to lend 
your aid, by appointing a committee of ladies, able 
and willing to take charge of the practical part of 
the enterprise, then I will set out a sum of $500 for 
premiums on works of art by female artists. I 
think this sum might be divided in $100 for the 
best illuminated motto or poetical sentiment; $150 
for the best flower composition in water color, and 
$250 for the best child picture in oil. 

“ All I ask for myself would be the privilege of 
buying, for the purpose of publication, any of the 
premium pictures at the artist's usual price. May 
I hear from you on this subject? Your friend, 

“TL. PRANG.” 

This is truly generous of Mr. Prang, and we hope 
his offer will be accepted. We have only one fault 
to find, and that is with his suggestions in regard 
to the kind of pictures to be offered in competition 
There are only a small portion of our Jay artists 
who would really receive any encouragement if the 
premiums are offered as Mr. Prang proposes. There 
are lady artists who excel in still life pictures in 
oil, who cannot, perhaps, paint in water colors at 
all. There are others who paint landscapes well; 
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EDITORS’ 
wera 
stil! others who paint animals, birds, genre pic- 
tures, etc. Why should not this offered $500 be 
divided into five premiums of $100 each, three of 


them distributed as Mr. Prang proposes, the fourth ( 


to be offered for the best still life picture in oil, and 
the fifth either be open for general competition, or 
be offered for any specified kind of picture that the 
committee think best to designate ? 

Will Mr. Prang and the editress of The Revolu- 
tion consider this matter in the interest of lady 
artists generally ? 

aeeedee 
THE RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK. 

A number of The Record of Christian Work is 

before us. It is an excellent paper, published at 


Philade!phia, devoted to the recording of the doings 
of home missions, asylums, retreats, young men’s 


Christian associations, ete. The June number con- 
tains a highly interesting history of the Bethany 
Mission, lozated at Shippen and Twenty-second 
streets, in this city. This mission first opened early 
in the year 1858, with an attendance of twenty- 
seven scholars and two teachers. Its scholars now 
number over a thousand, while a large and sub- 
stantial building is erected for its accommodation. 
Sneha 
MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND AS A 
LECTURER. 

We would call the attention of managers of lyce- 
ums throughout the country to the fact that Miss 
Virginia F. Townsend proposes to enter the lecturing 
field during tae ensuing winter. 
tees desirous cf engaging her can either address 
her personally at this office, from whence letiers 
will be forwarded to her, or can make their appli- 
cations through tie Boston or Brooklyn Lyceum 
Bureaus. 

The subject of her lecture is “ Catharine de Medici 
and her Times,” and those who were fortunate 
enough to be present at its first delivery in Brook- 
lyn, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Woman’s 


Club, when her audience represented the best ele- ) 


ments of Brooklyn society, speak in the highest 
terms both of its matter and manner. 


Our readers will pardon us if we quote again > 


from Celia Burleigh, who says of this first appear- 


ance of Miss Townsend—* Taking for her subject ( 
Catharine de Medici and her Times, she gave a \ 
teries of pen portraits that illuminated the dark | 


backsround of history, and elaborated the whole 
into a picture at once vivid, life-like, and satisfying 


in its completeness. To accurate knowledge of the | 


history of the period, Miss Townsend adds a nice 


discrimination of character and a happy facility ( 
in seizing upon the salient points of her subject, § 
and presenting them in a manner that is not merely 
As for ( 


attractive, but ‘impressive and satisfying. 
her manner, there was little about it that suggested 
the novice. She was self-possessed, her elocution 


free from staginess, and at times very impressive.” 


She adds—“ It would seem safe to predict for this 


Lyceum commit- | 
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hard-working and noble woman a brilliant and 


successful career in the new field which she has 
chosen.” With the same writer we can say we 
“heartily rejoice in every successful effort of a wo- 
man to widen the sphere of her influence and to 
increase her means of self-support, for she thus be- 
comes not only an example but a stimulus to her 
sex,” and we feel personally interested in Miss 
Townsend’s successes, and wish our readers to re- 
member that now an opportunity is offered them te 
hear and see a lady whose writings have so long 
been a source of pleasure and profit to them. 


ee Se 
LADIES IN THE LECTURING FIELD. 

We have received a copy of “ The Lyceum,” pub- 
lished by Redpath & Fall, of Boston. This publi- 
cation gives a list of lecturers for the season of 
1870-71. We find this list contains the names of 
over one hundred persons, embracing many men 
of celebrity as authors, poets, clergymen, politicians, 
etc., while the subjects of their iectures are varied 
and interesting. Among these lecturers we find 
twelve ladies, some of whom have before appeared 
in public, while others will make their first lectur- 
ing tour the ensuing winter. The:e twelve ladies 
are Miss Anna E. Dickinson, Olive Logan, Grace 
Greenwood, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss Vir- 
ginia F. Townsend, Mrs. Alice E. Dutton, Miss 
Fanny R. Edmunds, Susan B. .Anthony, Mrs. E. 
E. Rockwood, Mrs. Maria A. Stetson, Mrs. George 
Vandenhoff, and Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan. The 
lectures of these ladies relate to temperance, the 
woman question, and other matters of general, 
historical, and literary interest. We do not see 
Miss Kate Field’s name upon the list. Mrs. Lan- 
der will appear as a reader for the first time the 
coming season. 

eee eer FS 

A BLESSING TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

A new soap has just been introduced in this city 
and a few other places that will wash in ev/d water, 
hard or aft, without the use of rubbing-boards or 
machines, and do the work perfectly with half the 
laborand trouble. It is called “ WARFIELD's CoLp- 
Water, SELF-Wasuine Soap,” and its manufacture 
is covered by a patent dated in March of this year. 
There is nothing in the soap that can injure the 
most delicate fabrics, and yet its cleansing property 
is so great that it easily washes out grease, paint, 
or any kind of dirt or stains (except acids), ina 
few minutes, in cold water, leaving the fabric white 
and clean. Very little hard-rubbing is required, 
as the soap by its own action dissolves the grease 
and liberates the«lirt, thus quickly accomplishing 
what is usually done by long boiling and hard 
labor. 

All this that we state we know to be true, for we 
have not only seen the “Cold Water Soap ” used 
over and over again, and always with a magic-like 
result, but we know many families who are uaing tt, 
and who would not now do without it if the cost 
were doubled. 
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The patentee of this soap is now engaged in sell- 
ing state and county rights for its manufacture. 
Much valuable territory is yet in his hands. For 
active business men, we know of no enterprise that 
promises to yield such quick and large returns. 
Any populous county or city of twenty or thirty 
thousand inhabitants will give ample field for a good 
paying business. If any reader of this should de- 
sire to secure territory, we will, if he writes to us, 
take pleasure in putting him in communication 
with the patentee. When it is once introduced 
into a neighborhood, and people come to know its 
value, no other soap will be used in ordinary house 
work. 

This soap is now manufactured and sold, as we 
learn, at the following, among other places : 

By E. Packer, 448 York Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Alfred Matthias, 1035 Penn Street, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Schrack & Ebert, Trappe, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

J. E. Haywood, Wilmington, Del. 

Wm. T. Bowers, Camden, N. J. 

R. E. Dwelley, 426 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 

Jno. Dennis & Co., 77 Commercial Street, Port- 
land, Maine. 

We advise all housekeepers to get some of this 
soap and try it, and if they do so according to the 
directions found with each bar they will be sur- 
prised and delighted at the result. They all know 
too well the annoyances of washing days—the heat 
in summer and the fumes all over the house from 
boiling sud: in winter. There need be no more of 
this. The “Cold Water Soap” does away with it 


all. 


CLUBBING. 

We offer the following clubbing lists, including 
“ Anruur’s Lapies’ Home Macazine,” “ Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book,” “THe Caritpren’s Hour,” “THE 
Workineman,” and “ Tue Bricut Sine,” a weekly 
paper for children, that we can fully endorse. By 


taking two or more of these publications, 


they can be obtained at a large discount from the 
regular subscription prices. 

ONE YEAR. 

Arruur’s Home MaGazine and Cuitpren’s Hour, $2.50 

Do do and Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, 4.00 

Do do and THe WoRKINGMAN, 225 

Do do and Tse Brieut Sipe, 2.50 

Outtpren’s Hour and Bricut Sipe, 1.75 

Do and Goney’s Lapy’s Boog, 3.50 

Do and WorRKINGMAN, 1.50 

Worxrneman and Gopry’s Lapy’s Boor, 3.25 

Do and Brieut Sipz, 1.25 

Home Maa., Cu. Hour and Lapy’s Boor, 5.00 

Do do do and Worxtneman, 5.25 
Home Maaazine, Cuttpren’s Hour, Lapy’s Book and 

WoRINGMAN, 5.25 


Address, T.S. ARTHUR & SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A NEW SONG. 

J. A. Butterfield, author of “ When You and [I 
were Young, Maggie,” has just written “ Sweet 
Ethel May,” song and chorus. Its beauty of con. 
struction, and exquisite sweetness of melody, make 
it a perfect musical gem. All the music stores gel] 
it; or it can be obtained by mail by sending 35 
cents to T. W. Martin, publisher, Chicago, ILL 

sales te 
FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

T have used a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
for years, and it has never been a day out of repair; 
have sewed the finest cambric and the heaviest 
overcoating ; have used one needle over three yearg, 
and indeed never broke but one out of the original 
dozen that I got with the machine, and that was 
“ Wheeler & Wilson” are our politics 
Saran E. Emswiter, 


my fault. 
for the ladies. 


Peru, Ind. 
cettegge. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM PICTURE. 

Our Premium Picture for 1871—the third in 
our series of elegant steel engravings—is nearly 
ready. The work is being most faithfully 
done in line and stipple, at a cost much beyond 
what we paid for the two previous pictures, and 
will be a surprise and a delight to all who re 
ceive it. Its title is “THe Wreratu oF In 
MORTELLES.” 
ing a wreath of immortelles to lay upon their 
mother’s grave; and is very sweet, and tender, 
All who have seen the original 
As a work of art it is of 


It represents two children bear- 


and beautiful. 
are charmed with it. 
high excellence, being one of the choicest pic 


tures of the season. 
—_—_+e—_—. 
OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


These are all expressly engraved for us ats 
large cost, and afford a rare opportunity to 
those who love good pictures to obtain them a 
less than one fourth the price at which the 
foreign copies are sold. 

For 1871, all who make up clubs will have 
the choice of four premium plates, viz: 

THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES, 

THE ANGEL OF PEAcE, 

Bep-Timp, 

Rice’s LARGE AND Fine Srzev Portrat 
oF T. S. ARTHUR. 

One of which, as may be desired, will be 
sent to the getter-up of each club. And every 
subscriber to “ T'he Home Magazine” will be 
entitled to order one or all of them at a dollat 
each; or the four pictures for three dollars. 
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URSULA CASAQU 4, 
This casaque is made in heavy black gros-grain, trimmed with rich Chantilly lace, headed with 
folds of gros-grain edged with satin. 


Bovice or Mauve Stix, very open in front,and round ) Low Bopice with waistcoat fronts of white poult-de- 
asque trimmed with a band and pleating of satin the ) soiand revers of blue silk, edged with black lace. 
same shade. Chemisette of muslin, arranged in large ) Full pleated basque of blue, with large revers on each 
leats with fluting and band of satin at the top. § side, also trimmed with lace. 

5 


Medici collarette surrounds the low, square bodice. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


WheRE THs FLOWERS BLOOM, 


Music BY FRANK Srantgy. 
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Worps BY FRANK Dumont, 


Ee ce inte moderato. 
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in the dell, Where the Robin builds hernest, 


neath the oak tree 
lone to me, When sleep comes to mine eyes, 


nights are sad and 
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Feast 
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flowers are bloom - ing Where my Lottie’s laid to 
see the loved one , In happy dreams a- 
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My dream of life and love has pass’d, But 
But ev --er dear - est my heart, Though a- 
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Walking-suit of black alpaca, made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with three folds of the 
material, headed by a narrow braid; the upper skirt is trimmed with braid and fringe ; the sash with 
braid alone. The sacque is open in the back, with revers turned back, and trimmed to correspond ; 
open sleeves, Black bonnet, trimmed with scarlet feather and flowers. 
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